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Carville ever has historian, off?- 
cial otherwise, our choice for the 
would Sister Catherine 
ter Catherine has the warm compassion 
and ability understand and express 
the feelings others they were her 
very own. Her chronicle Carville 
would human document, rather 
than statistical record. 

Sister Catherine was active 
duty here for more than years (1916- 
1936) both under state and federal re- 
gimes, and although her present admin- 
istrative position has taken her away 
from us, geographically speaking, she 
one with our educational program 
and never misses opportunity en- 
lighten the public Hansen’s disease, 
particularly doctors, nurses the 
clergy. 

Through the years Sister 
interest our work and support 
objectives, including new terminol- 
ogy, has been constant source in- 
spiration and encouragement us, and 
are proud and privileged present 
the lead article this special issue un- 
der her by-line. —Ed. 


Anniversaries are milestones which 
man measures time, because time al- 
ways relentlessly measuring man. Au- 
thentic milestones have two faces. One 
showing the distance traveled; the other 
indicating how many miles yet 
tween the traveler and his goal, the 
look both faces. 

institution now known 
United States Public Health Service 
Hospital Carville, Louisiana, 
November 30, 1954, sets its 60th 
milestone. one who has, for years, 
followed with anxious and affectionate 
interest the progress and development 
the hospital, there something vast- 
significant this most recent mile- 
stone with its markings, 60-40. Accept- 
ing the number 100 universal total, 
ward 40, and with profound satis- 
faction say that the cause the pa- 
tients whom the hospital was founded 
serve, has come more than the 
way towards its goal. has passed the 
50-50 stage; now 60-40, 

Between milestones, traveler gages 
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Sister Catherine Sullivan, R.N. 
Visitatrix, Western Province, Daughters Charity St. Vincent Paul, Seminary, Normandy, Mo. 


how far has travelled objects seen 
along the road: wooded stretch, 
village pump, the dried bed 
Gazing back over the milestones 
saw erected—my period service began 
1916—two strikingly contrasting in- 
cidents stand out; incidents that show 
more convincingly than map miles, 
clock calendar, the social 
entific progress made the treatment 
patients with Hansen’s disease. 

First: The year 1919. The current 
milestone, had one looked it, could 
have borne one side the numeral 25. 
istence. The other face, showing dis- 
tance yet traveled, was obscure 
and indistinct. one 
guided himself it, for the goal had 
not yet been determined, and sure 
paths had been laid. 


The was commonly 
called, was then State Institution, 
theoretically under the charge 
Board Control, made New Or- 
leans residents, appointed the Gov- 
ernor the State. the President 
would sent notice that patient 
had been “committed” the Home, 
exactly the same fashion patients 
were—and are—committed hospital 
for the mentally ill, the case 
mentally ill patient, certain legal rights 
were suspended, and penalties incurred 
for leaving the Home. The President 
the Board would, reception such 
“committment” papers, turn notify 
the Sister Superior, who would, the 
designated day arrival, then send the 
Home’s coach and four—only hap- 
pened carriage and two—to 
Burns Station meet the train. 
that time there was other mode 
traveling between New Orleans and the 
Home, unless one elected take lei- 
surely river trip from hours, 
depending the season the year, 
even the oldest the old timers never 
heard Burns Station, not 
was not Station all like 
St. Gabriel and Geismer, both which 
were nearer the Home, Bruns Sta- 
tion was merely and absolutely 
form, sans roof walls, between two 
vast stretches cane fields. decided- 
inconspicious place which put 
off passengers. 


One many duties the time— 
for before the day specialists, one 
needs must versatile—was receive 
and admit patients. had received 
word, thru the customary channels, that 
Mrs. and her daughter had been 
committed the Home, They would 
arrive such date, and the son and 
brother had asked bring them 
rather than have health officer ac- 
company them. the day designated 
for their coming, sat office, 
front room the first floor the 
ministration Building 
Home. Presently, the klop-klop the 
horses’ feet and the crunching iron 
wheels dirt roads alerted their 
approach. Following the accepted and 
customary procedure, left the office 
and went out the road that passed 
some fifty feet from the building, 
await the carriage and fill out the ad- 
mission blanks. would have been un- 
thinkable have brought them into 
the office. The son and brother 
alighted, the two women remained 
the vehicle, for patient ever set foot 
the personnel side the grounds. 

With the naked simplicity agony 
that casts aside all the trappings and 
trammels grief, the man said: 
brought mother and sister.” His 
mother and his sister .... Ben Hur come 
recalled Lew Wallace’s classic, 
and memory poignantly pinpointed one 
scene: The mother and sister Ben 
Hur “lepers who have home” steal- 
ing back for one look the mansion 
that once was theirs, and finding Ben 
Hur himself asleep the garden. The 
mother restrains herself with 
human power; yet touch her son she 
must. So, kneeling, she crawled his 
feet, and with burning lips kissed again 
and again the sole his dusty sandal— 
then withdrew. felt angry panic ris- 
ing within me. Was our 19th century 
different from the Was not there 
cosmic conformity the dust Lou- 
isiana with the dust Judea? Had 
stood still thru the centuries? 

turned from the man gaze the 
two women the carriage. One 
judged her early fifties; the 
other was probably some twenty years 
younger, Neither was advanced case. 
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Obviously, was kcen dermatologist 
who made the diagnosis. Less than 
week ago, all was serene and happy 
the home which they kept for the son 
and brother who was the wage earner. 
Then they visited Doctor for what 
they thought was minor skin ailment. 
Swiftly the avalanche woe descended. 
man was told: “Your 
mother and sister have leprosy. have 
reported the cases the health author- 
ities and the two women must 
once the Home Carville.” “Could 
we,” asked the young man,“ wait until 
next month when will get vaca- 
tion? That would give time talk 
over and make plans.... and get used 
things.” Next month! Three weeks 
away! No. Sympathetically, doubt, 
but absolutely the answer was the 
negative. “This Tuesday, you can 
have until Friday....” 

Thrusting from the heavy shad- 
tragedy, affected casual bright- 
ness. Getting into the with 
them, said: ride down with you. 
Mr, wouldn’t you like come along 
and see where your mother and sister 
will living for awhile.” climbed 
and rumbled down, box wood 
hedge was the line demarcation be- 
tween the patients’ and the personnel’ 
side the reservation. the carriage 
passed thru break the hedge made 
the roadway, looked steadily away 
from the two patients. With one turn 
the wheel they had passed into dif- 
ferent world—and only knew it. 

Second: this year our Lord 
1954, was staying, for official visit. 
one the Community’s large hospi- 
tals. became acquainted with the Med- 
ical Staff, and they,.in measure, be- 
came acquainted with me, One morn- 
ing, the Laboratory Chief, happening 
meet the hall, said: have 
unusual case present our Staff 
meeting this morning, Sister; man 
with Hansen’s disease. Some one told 
that you knew great deal about 
knew great deal about it, but that cer- 
tainly interest was great. paused, 
hopefully expectant that the Doctor 
would invite the staff meeting, 
but waited vain. The Doctor’s mind 
had already gone other things, and 
forthwith launched into descrip- 
tion the great and pressing need his 
department had for certain expensive 
piece equipment. This left two 
different mental states: One 
was annoyance that had not asked 
the meeting; the other was sense 
agreeable surprise that had passed 
off lightly case Hansen’s disease. 

But luck was with me. quarter 


hour later met another Doctor, 
evidently stranger the hospital, 
who asked shown the auditor- 
ium the Nurses’ Home where the 
Medical Staff meeting was held. 
Recognizing opportunity, courte- 
ously offered escort him the build- 
ing. When reached the auditorium 
most the Doctors had assembled. 
they were deep, not scientific dis- 
cussion, but doughnuts and coffee, 
quietly seated myself the rear the 
room. 

The Doctor, whose patient the man 
was, said wished first summarize 
the history “before introducing the pa- 
tient who waiting “Man, 
48, wife and children, youngest 12, 
oldest 18, Employment, dock hand. Has 
been coming intermittently for 
four years, Symptoms 
ritis.... thickening the skin.... when 
marked numbness developed thought 
the possibility Hansen’s disease.... 
sent smears the hospital laboratory 
here.... report positive for Hansen’s dis- 
ease.” The Laboratory Chief (He who 
had not invited the meeting) 
then arose and gave technical explana- 
tion laboratory procedures 
ing the smears, The Doctor presenting 
the case then said: will now bring 
the patient in.” 

throw-back movie screen, mind 
photographed the picture: The 
dirt road, the bedraggled carriage, my- 
self walking half hundred feet from 
office interview the anguished 
man and the bewildered, frightened pa- 
tients. This was 1954. What 
pened the intervening 
WHERE WAS THIS PATIENT 
WAITING? The answer was terribly 
important me. 

found out—easily. rather magnifi- 
cent lounge adjoins the auditorium, 
and there, relaxed and nonchalant, sat 
the paused, time exposure 
asit were, that the present picture might 
wholly erase the one years stand- 
ing. Every detail took in. The con- 
tour chair which the patient sat 
luxurious affair bleached oak and 
ebony Koroseal. From nearby end 
table glass and wrought iron, the 
man had picked magazine thru 
which was leafing. Twenty feet away, 
against the two-tone wall, 
cereamic tile plantar mingled its vivid 
reds and blues and yellows with the 
overhanging ferns. lettered sign pro- 
claimed that the Office the Director 
the School was just right. Thru 
the huge glass doors the entrance, 
student nurses came and went, their 
bits conversation making appropri- 
ate background music. “Got mic- 
robiology—zwooie, was that break!” 


Wilson’s room tonight—but oh, 
waist line.” flunked Chem- 
istry and she campused for week. 
Boy, she mad!” Not one the 
nurses cast more than fleeting un- 
curious glance the patient, who, 
watched, rose answer the 
beckoning finger, 

The medicos did not long detain 
The attending physician ran over 
the usual symptoms, pointing out cor- 
rugated skin, enlarged ear lobes, flat- 
tening septum, area insensitivity, etc. 
conclusion, matter-of-factly, said: 
course, view what know 
now Hansen’s disease, continue 
treat this man. has wife and 
children support, and there ac- 
ceptable argument against his continu- 
ing lead normal life. But, asked 
him come here this morning because 
thought you would interested, 
there any discussion?” 
few perfunctory questions, but 
could easily detect that this case was 
far from being the high-light the 
session. Briskly the Chairman spoke up: 
“Now, Doctors, will get the 
next case presented Dr. high- 
interesting and very unusual case 
gastritis 
Every doctor, man, was seated 
the edge his chair, straining for- 
ward listen every word the next 
speaker. Here was something interest! 

The patient walked towards the door. 
accompanied him. passed thru 
the lounge, then out into the bright 
sunshine where the man’s car was wait- 
ing. slid under the wheel, then, just 
before starting his car, great look 
dismay came over his countenance, and 
with gasp, his hand went his chest. 
Panic overtook me. Was there some 
stealthy tragedy stalking us? But no. 
The man’s hand went inner vest 
and came out with slip 
paper. “Gee,” said he, almost forgot. 
wife told bring home some 
there Kroger Store around 
here?” smiled—and the relief from 
years fears was the smile, “Turn 
right when you leave 
grounds, drive straight ahead for four 
blocks until you come Pomona, then 
turn left for two blocks and you are 

thanked me, tipped his hat, and 
was off. His case had been diagnosed, 
but he, and all his fellow men, 
were still the same world. And 
spirit, rested one hand milestone 
bearing the number its face, while 
with the other pointed the next 
milestone where showed its re- 
verse. myself repeated part the 
directions just given 
“Straight ahead, straight ahead,” 
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Proud Ante-Bellum Mansion Enacts Role 


The old plantation mansion built the year 1854 
still stands. Every brick was made the 


plantation during slave days. 


Isolated deep curve the Miss- 
issippi River Point Clear* the 
levee road about twenty-three miles be- 
low Baton Rouge the old Camp 
plantation, once one the proudest 
sugar plantations the river, now the 
site U.S. Public Health Service 
Hospital, the only hospital within con- 
tinental United States devoted exclu- 
sively the treatment Hansen’s dis- 
ease. 

The old house still stands, minus its 
many wings and outbuildings, the 
center the great modern institution 
maintained there now the govern- 
ment, and serves general admin- 
istration building. 

painted glossy white among the 
dark green the great live oaks that 
surround it, and superb example 
Louisiana architecture with its raised 
gallery and Corinthian columns upheld 
square columns forming paved 
portico below, style found frequently 
parts the state where crevasses 
were one the certainties existence 
the middle the nineteenth century. 

The institution occupies the upper 
part tract land the lower 
side Point Clear. This and adjoining 
land was assembled into one large es- 
tate Robert Camp and known for 
many years Indian Camp plantation. 
The earliest United States land grants 
confirm the land having belonged 
Walter Burk and Simon Broussard, al- 
though was subject private 
ship for many years previously, the 
early days this was known the St. 
Gabriel Manchac section. was 
settled the French, since was the 
upper part the Isle Orleans 
claimed Bienville. 

The tract which today holds the 
peaceful and neatly laid out commun- 
ity was evidently fertile 
tive one, for study the title the 
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original design preserved. 


and administrative, personnel, 


et ad 
tt 


the 1927 and 1941 building programs, the mansion was renovated and its 


serves today the Administration Building 
the hospital. the first floor are the office the Medical Officer Charge 


accounting and finance departments, also office 


the Chief Dietician, Director Nurses, Director Community Activities; 
station post office, personnel theatre and out-patient clinic for hospital per- 


sonnel. 


The second floor houses medical library, reception room, quarters for single 


women employees and guest rooms. 


place, traced Will Grace Plaque- 
mine when the United States Public 
Health Service bought 1921, shows 
few ownerships and long tenures. The 
Burk tract went Jacques Johnson 
prior.to 1809, and Joseph Thomas ac- 
quired from the executors John- 
son’s estate June 26, 1824. was 
Johnson who sold Camp the fol- 
lowing May, and Camp 
Broussard tract 1826 and 1835. 

now Robert Camp, who became 
General Camp during the War Be- 
tween the States, had added the entire 
“Indian Camp” site (so-called because 
was once occupied part the 
Houmas tribe which 
quarters farther down the river 
Burnside) his estate, which extended 
down the river. 

was Camp who built the mansion 
there....a glorious structure some 
bedrooms, furnished richly throughout 
with imported furniture, and beauti- 
ful its stateliness and solitude, be- 
neath its great spreading moss-hung 
live oaks, that still legend ele- 
gance that section the state despite 
its remoteness and its position off the 
river road New Orleans where travel- 
ers never pass except design, 

For seventeen years after the man- 
sion was Camp family resided 
the plantation, which they called 
Woodlawn and which was named 
Persac’s map the country between 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge 1858. 
Aithough they lost later through the 
financial reverses which came with the 
downfall the plantation system, the 
Camps held the place through the War 
Between the States and Reconstruc- 


tion, living style which still 
synonym for luxury and elegance among 
the descendants their neighbors 
Point Clear. 

The Camp family were people cul- 
ture and refinement such only the 
Old South produced, enter- 
tained courtly style, their guests 
coming steamboat the river from 
New Orleans overland horse and 
carriage, bringing their families and 
their servants, often remaining for 
weeks months time. still re- 
called how the people from the 
tions around would gather the levee 
watch the carriages by, bringing 
the neighborhood gentry when the 
Camps had one their receptions. 

sale ended the glorious re- 
gime the Camps April 1874. 
Henry Buddington New Orleans 
bid the place, and his heirs came in- 
possession the property. one 
time during this period was leased 
Douglas Leche New Orleans, who 
operated rice farm there. Ten years 
later, March 1884, was sold Al- 
phonse Boudeau, who declared its title 
two years later favor Miss Mary 
Deed Buddington, Miss Kate Charlotte 
Buddington, and Miss Alice Anne 
dington. 

Misses Kate Charlotte and Alice Anne 
Buddington and the heirs Miss 
Mary Deed Buddington, who resided 
Paris and never used the plantation, 
sold the part the estate where the 
house stands the state board con- 
trol created establish state home 
for those afflicted with the disease. 

this hoard and acted for However, 

—(continued page 
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Our Then And Now 


Entrance looked 1894 


How often have heard the glo- 
ries the era known the gay 
the flowing skirts, the bustles, the os- 
trich plumed hats, the horse drawn 
riages with uniformed drivers taking 
guests one the glittering recep- 
tions plantation mansion, the gar- 
conniers attached the main home for 
the male guests who enjoyed their poker 
games until all hours, the kitchens de- 
tached from the dwellings, the luxury 
the mansions with gold doorknobs 
and crystal chandeliers—yes, who 
love the South have listened the stor- 
ies told oldtimers who remember, 
and addition read many books relat- 
ing such stories days the Old 
South. 

The period was the mid-nineties, the 
setting was the Deep South and there 
stood plantation home which had 
been the scene gala parties, but none 
the former glory remained. There 
were bright lights from crystal chan- 
deliers, gay music, giggling girls 
hiding behind feathered fans, and 
bold swains bringing blushes their 
cheeks. This was solemn procession 
seven weary people, coming across 
river levee, and probably few other 
men lending helping hand with bags 
and bundles. Into this 
ting, overgrown with weeds and unde~- 


Old Rec Hall served dining room 
the early years. 


brush, the first contingent patients 
with Hansen’s disease were entering the 
grounds that were become their 
home. They had come the Mississip- 
River from New Orleans, traveling 
all night barge for other means 
transportation was available 

And now sixty years later, nothing re- 
mains unchanged this site except the 
oak trees, now much larger, and the 
habits worn the Sisters Charity. 
True the original mansion still stands 
but has been restored into thing 
beauty and elegance. 

gather material for this article 
was necessary back notes taken 
some ten years ago, when last did 
historical number, and again chat with 
the few patients here, who lived 
through part that early history and 
remember stories told them others 
who have now gone take their 
heavenly abode. 

Sometimes are prone view our 
lives residents this community 
through very dark clouds forgetting 
that the sun invariably breaks through 
brighten our way. When hear new 
comers complain about the length 
time required arrest their illness un- 
der sulfone therapy, smile remem- 
ber own early years here when there 
were sulfones, and very little hope 
those who came much earlier than 
and feel very grateful for the progress 
made therapy, well for the 
ground gained through enlightenmen: 
the public regard our illness. 

Long ago before good roads and auto- 
mobiles became 
portation this community posed 
problem. Doctors coming here some- 
times rode horseback from the nearest 
railroad station, some eight ten 
miles away, traveled the River 
boat. The Sisters had hack trans- 
port them and from the depot. 
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Under the Oaks 1896 


tients were brought here covered 
wagon, which had been donated 
sheriff. The canvas top had “leper 
home” lettered both sides 
ing through the countryside must 
have created sensation, Patients nick- 
named “Dog Cart” and its arrival al- 
ways meant addition one side 
the other the high wall separating 
the sexes, 

Quarters have changed from the first 
roughly hewn slave cabins, through 
varying stages until today have mod- 
ern accomodations. (see cover pictures) 
the early part the twentieth cen- 
tury, the only lights the houses were 
kerosene lamps either end the 
hall. Not even candles were allowed 
bedrooms for fear starting fire. 
Curfew rang P.M. and oldtimers 
tell that you either went bed 
ran the risk going jail. 

those early years, every able 
bodied patient was required cer- 
tain portion the daily work ex- 
change for board and room. Not only 


Hack driven Charlie Gordon who 
gan working here 
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must you everything for yourself, 
but you were also obliged assume the 
care disabled patient assigned 
you. Bandages were scarce and must 
washed and rolled daily, long 
string them was left. 

There was laundry and you not 
only washed all your personal clothing 
and bed linens wash board, but 
must also the laundry the dis- 
abled patient your care. Next day 
each patient did the ironing with flat 
irons heated charcoal furnace. Re- 
member that sometime when you are 
putting away the clean sheets, pillow- 
cases and towels just returned from the 
hospital laundry, 

Meals were served family style and 
each week patients were assigned 
carry the food from the kitchen, serve 
the tables, then wash and dry all the 
dishes. 

This system operating the dining 
room brings mind story, which 
its period was daring exploit. Even 
the dining room was separated walls, 
the men one side and the women 
the other. The colored cook placed 
the food two turntables, one for the 
women and the other for the men as- 
signed serve their respective sides 
the dining hall. The cook was kindly 
soul, who helped patients out when 
was possible. One day couple the 
fellows propositioned her transfer 
fried chicken loaf the turntable where 
the girls were serving, their gift 
them. (Heavens knows where they got 
the chicken loaf.) The cook did so, and 
tempting looked the sur- 
prised, hungry girls, they were afraid 
being caught eating it, for that would 
call for explanations, (Nothing was 
permitted pass from the men the 
women, vice versa, and caught the 
penalty was jail for all offenders.) 
great haste they asked her hide un- 
til everyone had left the dining room 
and they had completed their chores. 
Skirts were much more numerous 
those days and each girl had sewed 
large pockets one more her pet- 
ticoats. When the room was empty, the 
chicken loaf went into petticoat poc- 
ket. Then now there were large wil- 


Enjoying plushy Club Lounge 
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Entrance today 


low trees here with foliage drooping 
down the ground all sides. Under 
such tree they crawled, near the 
trunk and devoured that 
chicken loaf, When every morsel was 
gone they faced the problem dispos- 
ing the evidence. This they solved 
digging hole and burying the 
bones. 

The women liked into 
observation tower view the River 
and the surrounding countryside. The 
fellows also had one; and the 
girls were fobidden theirs 
anymore, Could that they had de- 
vised sign language. that 
some the men, audacious creatures, 
waved their handkerchiefs them. 

Along about the time “Peg 
Heart,” and were 
one the men had graphophone, the 
early type with big horn. the even- 
ings, gave concerts from his side 
the fence. This was practically the only 
entertainment and even that had 
enjoyed from distance. Oh, yes, 
there was one croquet set, but the weeds 
had chopped down first and that 
didn’t leave much pep for the game. 

There were members the same 
family the patient body, but, 
the opposite sex, they were permitted 
see each other only once twice 
week visiting booth built the 
dividing line. This visiting within fami- 
lies was supervised, too. 

Funerals are with 
grief, but then funeral was social 
event, Sunday clothes were donned and 
attendance was quite large for the ceme- 
tary was the only place not separated 


Mardi Gras Royalty—1953 


there was opportunity seeing 
the people who lived the other 
the fence looked like. 

The arrival cinematograph must 
have seemed like the dawning new 
era. The machine was hand 
and the wall one the buildings 
served screen. was the first time 
moving pictures had ever been shown 
here and despite frequent breakdowns 
the pictures were thoroughly enjoyed. 

And you new comers think dif- 
ficult get discharge now, just mull 
over this one, told fact 
oldtimer. Unless every inch your 
hody responded instantly pin prick 
feeling often early symp- 
tom our illness) mattered not how 
many negative tests you had, dis- 
charge was forthcoming. Another cute 
trick, told us, was that you made 
test you could not report 
the laboratory for tests again for en- 
tire year. Nowadays, not only may 
for test the next month after pos- 
itive, but better get the labora- 
tory every month for our tests 
can expect lecture followed trip 
the lab. early years here there 
was only one way.to find out you 
were running negative positive 
the beginning each month list 
names was placed the bulletin 
board with the request that these peo- 
ple report the lab certain day, 
your name was that list, you were 
running negative tests—and how anx- 
iously waited all month through 
for that list posted. 

1921 the protective arm Uncle 
Sam reached down into Louisiana 
make this hospital the Public 
Health Service, then called Marine Hos 
Dr. Denny was the first 
Medical Officer Charge. feel sure 
that must have been faced with 
many problems upon assuming his dut- 
ties. soon possible, though, Dr. 
Denny ordered the removal the walls 
which had for years segregated the 
sexes, 

When the dining room was cleared 
this barrier, Dr, and Mrs. Denny ar- 
ranged dance for the entire patient 

—(continued page 22) 
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the Old, Old, Days 


ture the Louisiana Leper Home came 
into existence. The Act stated, sub- 
stance, that the State would provide 
for persons suffering from lep- 
rosy, and would attend their 
sequent care. one those 
human nature only too well known 
the people the various parishes, 
after insisting the creation the 
Home insisted with equal pertinacity 
that not located within their 
ticular precincts. The Board Con- 
trol quietly obtained five year lease 
the Indian Camp Plantation, Iber- 
ville Parish, some miles above New 
Orleans. The isolation furnished the 
turgid, rapid Mississippi which encom- 
passed the site three sides, seemed 
rather ideal those days. The planta- 
tion, some four hundred acres ex- 
tent, had been abandoned since shortly 
after the Civil War, but eight the 
cabins formerly used for slaves, were 
still standing. These were repaired for 
the use the patients, while the planta- 
tion “mansion,” onetime house 
mirth around which legends clustered 
thickly, but now the ruins aban- 
donment, was tentatively set aside for 
the use the yet mythical personnel. 
avoid frustration their plans 
establish the Home this site, resi- 
dents nearby plantations were told 
that Ostrich Farm was comtem- 
plated. 


The place being prepared, after 
fashion, the question arose trans- 
portation thither the seven patients 
then confined the old “pest 
New Orleans. Banned both rail- 
road and steamer, the use coal- 
barge towed tug was last se- 
cured. this way, the night 
November 30, 1894, the first contingent 
patients was conveyed the Home. 

The services attending resident 
cured. regretted that the 
data concerning his services are mea- 
ger. should like know more 
doctor who having given 
ficial report things medical and 
surgical with such creditable handl- 
ing professional terms that 
goes over our heads, adds the follow- 
ing which goes straight our hearts: 

“Owing severe, prolonged bad 
weather, have accomplished very 
the way outdoor work, the con- 
stant necessity fires and the extra at- 
tention patients has taken all 
time.” 

The voice fame which would have 
acclaimed him thinly heard 


extract from New Orleans paper 
February 16, 1895: 


“The patients are not only 
but are almost happy, and are united 


their praise Dr. Wailes’ 


and care them. They told President 
Dyer that better man could not have 
been selected for the place, kind and 
attentive, that made them feel that 
was their friend, well as_ their 
Wailes, M.D.! 


Despite the ability and devotion 
Wailes, year’s trail proved the 
doomed failure, unless his arms were 
adequately strengthened. But how? 
this juncture, Dr, Isadore Dyer, Presi- 
dent the Board Control, suggested 
that the services the Sisters Char- 
ity requested for “the nursing the 
patients, and the househould manage- 
ment.” Negotiations were completed 
within very short time, the contract, 
which insured among other things, that 
the Sisters would receive salary for 


their services, being signed March 25, 
1896. 


The only means access the 
Home that time being steamer, 
the first four Sisters embarked the 
Paul Tulane, New Orleans, April 
18, 1896, arriving their destination 
after tedious trip hours. The 
old plantation home, built far can 
ascertained, about 1854, had been 
reserved for their residence. Only two 
the entire building were even 
remotely habitable, these the Sis- 
ters moved, using the ground floor 
combination barn, stable 
house. Rats, snakes and bats were for 
the time being left 
session the remainder the build- 
ing. 

The year 1901 was marked two in- 
cidents, which could correctly termed 
“loss” and “gain.” September 
that year, Sister Beatrice, leader the 
first band Sisters, succumbed over- 
work and repeated attacks malarial 
fever. was during the week her ill- 
ness that Dr. Ralph Hopkins made his 
first visit the Home. Young, enthu- 
siastic, just graduated Medical 
College, Dr. Hopkins became fascinated 
by. the problems this disease, and 
from for the time given 
his country’s service during the World 
War, and brief vacations—his weekly 
visits continued almost until his death 
1945. Accordingly means trans- 
portation improved, Dr. Hopkins came 


For eight years there were 
ble improvements, for the State had bui 
the ground, pending the moving 
the Home more favorable 
Such location was actually se- 
cured near Kenner, Louisiana, when 
the Board purchased plantation 
known the Elkhorn Place, When the 
usual protests launched the nearby 
residents were ineffectual, more radicai 
measures were adopted. Every building 
the place was burned the ground. 
Discouraged this experience, the 
Board determined buy the Indian 
Camp Plantation, but owing the dif- 
ficulty reaching all the heirs, the ac- 
tual deed purchase was not signed 
until December 21, 1905. 

From 1902 marked improvement 
took place. The dilapidated old cabins 
had reached such state that was 
perative replace them, planning 
the new buildings, was determined 
make them the nucleus modern 
sanitarium constructed the cottage 
plan. This plan was carried out and 
the course time twelve cottages, al- 
lowing private room for each patient, 
were built. power house providing 
steam heat, electricity and adequate 
water supply and abundance ice 
worked something closely approximat- 
ing transformation, That the public 
attitude, too, was changing shown 
the comment Governor Luther Hall, 
the first Chief Executive the State 
visit the Home. After expressing un- 
reserved satisfaction the conditions 
found there, publicly stated: 
“The Home deserves all and more than 
that the State gives more its public 
funds help with the work.” And 
ernor Hall handsomely made good his 
promise. 


Perhaps 
into larger and far more capable hands 
Hansen’s disease with its problems, 
its disappointments are best expressed 
the final words its report: “By 
maintaining leprosarium within 
hour’s ride the capital, Louisiana has 
effectually demonstrated that such 
Home need not situated beyond the 
confines civilization, thus adding 
pangs exile the sufferings the 
disease. curing, within the last two 
years, thirteen cases, the hopelessness 
the disease convincingly contradicted. 
proving that during the twenty-five 
years its existence community 
populous the usual rural district, 
not single case leprosy can traced 
its proximity, lepraphobia reduced 
the vanishing point.” 
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Dentist Serves Patients for Years 


Rounding out thirty-two years 
continuous duty this hospital 
Dec. 22, 1954, Dr. Bernard Marcel 
Prejean (above), the resident dentist. 
Dr. Prejean has the longest record 
service any member our medical 
staff. native Louisianian, Dr. Prejean 
was reared near Donaldsonville, As- 
sumption Parish, within twenty miles 
University, School Dentistry, New 
Orleans, Class 1918. was awarded 
medal Omicorn Kappa Upsilon, 
honorary dental fraternity, 
standing work dentistry. 

Dr. Prejean has seen many marked 
changes treatment since first came 
here. this subject, said, have 
found the patients very appreciative 
all that done for them, and the 
chaulmoogra oil era, there was not 
great deal that could done the 
dental line. But sulfone 
brought about dramatic changes. This 
well demonstrated the fact that 
oral mucosal lesions heretofore required 
more than 3,000 local treatments the 
dental clinic annually, whereas, 
ent, less than twenty-five 
ments are given, and these are constant- 
diminishing.” 

Dr. Prejean still makes use chair 
that has been here since 1922. Anothei 
chair, motor driven job, has been 
use since February 1949. Two new den- 
tal units have also been installed, one 
December 1948, and the other 
May, 1949, this way 
equipped cater the needs the 
hospital’s 300 more patients, 

One patient particular was espe- 
cially pleased with the doctor’s services. 
When came Carville, great dif- 
ficulty arose diagnosing his case. 
There was some clinical evidence that 
had Hansen’s disease, but the labora- 
tory could not find the germ. When 
the patient showed Dr. Prejean’s 
office for routine dental examination 
was found that had but one tooth 
left his head. The tooth 
tracted. Hiding deep inside the root 
the tooth the lab found single Han- 
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sen’s organism and since the germ could 
otherwise not demonstrated, the pa- 
tient was promptly discharged. Dr. 
Prejean had literally yanked the Han- 
sen’s bacillus out. That’s his story. 

When not the dental clinic, Dr. 
may usually found the 
personnel golf course where rates 
champ, but occasionally meets his 
waterloo the patients’ course. 
hes had interesting golfing experi- 
ence which doubted some skepti- 
cal quarters, but the doctor says it’s 
true, help him, seems that and 
friend were the golf course once 
and were getting along fairly well, 
when his friend lost his golf ball near 
tree. searched for the ball, sud- 
denly dropped out the tree and hit 
him the head. mischievous squir- 
rel had stolen the ball, carried into 
the tree and waited until they got un- 
der the tree drop the friend’s 
head. 

When off the station, Dr. Pre- 
jean indulges his real 
sport kings.” this connection, 
have sometimes heard him referred 
“Long Shot Benny.” addition, 
sometimes busies himself cutting the 
grass and trimming the shrubbery 
his home Baton Rouge, week- 
ends, Dr. and Mrs, Prejean have been 
living the station all these years but 
they plan move Baton Rouge 
residence early next year. “It’s too ex- 
pensive keep two places,” said. 

Dr. Prejean Fellow the Ameri- 
can College Dentistry (FACD). 
member the American Dental 
Association and has attended several 
its conventions where has presented 
scientific papers and exhibits. the 
U.S. Public Health Service his rating 
that Senior Dental Surgeon (SDS) 
and Commander rank. Ac- 
tive community affairs, mem- 
ber the American Legion, Sunshine 
Post 312. 


special interest Dr. Prejean 
trip Carville the senior class 
dentistry from Loyola, Some years ago, 
instructor there asked such proj- 
ect could arranged. Dr. Prejean 
agreed, and has since become an- 
nual affair. holds clinic for the 
students and reports that faculty and 
students now look toward this visit 
part their dental course. 

Dr. and Mrs, Prejean have one daugh- 
ter, Jacqueline, who grew the 
station, She now Mrs. Aubrey 
and has three children her 
own, The LaPlace family now makes 
its home nearby St. Gabriel, where 
Mr. LaPlace private business. 


More than three decades service 
this hospital has given Dr. Prejean 
profound understanding how the pa- 
tient feels, and sympathetic 
many our objectives. his person- 
opinion that the most appropriate 
name replace the word leprosy would 
Hansen’s disease. “Some,” said, 
“are the opinion that this change 
could not made which disagree. 
For instance when first came here 
recall that every one the neighbor- 
hood was referring our institution 
here the Leper Home. time passed 
the leprosarium was gradually being 
called the Marine Hospital and the 
present time this institution long- 
referred the neighboring in- 
habitants Leper Home but the 
Public Health Service Hospital, 
daily contacts with patients find prac- 
tically all them resent the words lep- 
and leprosy. least changing the 
name leprosy could harm,” 


It’s Paradox 


presence the Home has erad- 
icated leprosy from Iberville Parish 
where formerly existed.” This para- 
doxical statement appears the report 
Albert Phelps, Secretary the 
Board Control the Home (1901). 
Mr. Phelps also stated, “the Home has 
been financial benefit the trade 
the Parish.” Mr. Phelps then cited that 
the Board had its possession tes- 
timonials, signed well-known peo- 
ple the neighborhood, that “the 
Home has neither been public nui- 
sance nor menace the health 
the people the value their proper- 
(Property values the neighbor- 
hood this hospital have steadily in- 
creased through the years) 


the patients petitioned 
the Surgeon General not start the 
new building program here, but 
move the hospital more favorable 
climate, the neighborhood that had 
once been alarmed its presence was 


considerably concerned that might 
moved. 


Flashback 


About four months after the federal 
government took over the hospital, 
Almost the entire patient population 
was affected. Some patients who went 
through this seige tell the work 
Sister Regina Purtell, who nursed the 
patients, washed their clothes, and 
scrubbed the floors the sick rooms. 
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The Turning 


After six thousand years almost ut- 
ter hopelessness the last decade the 
first half the twentieth century saw 
amazing revolutionary change the 


treatment disease. The 
turning point came with the introduc- 
tion sulfone therapy. 

all began one morning early 
December 1940, when Dr. Faget, 
then Carville’s Medical Officer 
Charge, sat his desk pondering the 
disheartening lack results that had 
followed various and sundry treatments 
and experiments used Hansen’s dis- 
ease. Chief these was chaulmoogra 
oil and its derivatives, which Dr, 
Faget apparently had little faith. 

Before coming Carville, Dr. Faget 
had specialized tuberculosis, and 
recognized many striking points sim- 
ilarity his former specialty and Han- 
sen’s disease. saw this clearly that 
said many times, “If chemothera- 
peutic agent could found that would 
effective tuberculosis would 
probably equally effective Han- 
sen’s This conclusion must 
have prompted the letter wrote 
December 1940, Dr. Sharp, 
Director Department Clinical Investiga- 
tion, Parke Davis and Co., Detroit. 
have noted with great deal interest 
the work done the Mayo Clinic with 
chemotherapy experimental tubercu- 
losis guinea pigs. They seemed ob- 
tain the best results with one the sui- 
fonamide drugs which 
through the courtesy Parke Davis 
and Company. The name this prep- 
aration was ‘Promin.’ 

“Will you please inform any 
other experimental work has been done 
with this drug acid-fast diseases 
determine its value, well its rela- 
tive toxicity? Could sufficient 
leprosy? so, would like try 
the U.S. Marine Hospital, Carville.” 

Dr. Sharp replied part (December 
18, “The Mayo publication (Drs. 
Feldman and Hinshaw) the only re- 
port that has been made although com- 
parable results were obtained local 
institution shortly after general investi- 
gation the drug was initiated two 
years ago. Dr. Cowdry Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, has made 
study Promin ‘rat leprosy.’ 
have doubt that would willing 
discuss the subject with you.” 

Dr. Sharp attached this letter 
description Promin and assured Dr. 
Faget his readiness supply Promin 
for experimental treatment Hansen’s 
disease. This was gratifying and spe- 


cial interest Dr. Faget was the in- 
formation that Dr, Cowdry was experi- 
menting with Promin “rat leprosy.” 

Dr. Cowdry was then serving Con- 
sultant the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice order carry studies Mu- 
rine “rat leprosy.” (This ex- 
perimental disease rats said 
similiar Hansen’s disease. cannot 
transmitted humans but some sci- 
entists consider the best medium for 
screening new drugs for use Hansen’s 
disease) 

Dr. Cowdry’s observations the use 
Promin “Murine leprosy” were en- 
couraging and communicated his 
findings Dr, Faget correspondence 
initiated the latter. The stage was 
set for the human experiment Car- 

The first group patients here was 
given Promin injections Feb. 1941. 
Three months later, Dr. Faget wrote 
Dr. Sharp, “Some the patients are 
reporting encouraging subjective effects 
and though have seen objective 
signs improvement yet, feel 
that continued experimental treatment 
with Promin indicated.” 

Two years later Dr. Sharp congratu- 
lated Dr, Faget the progress report 
Promin Hansen’s disease saying, 
“It chemotherapeutic advance 
mean consideration,” This report, 
compiled Drs. Faget, Johansen, 
Pogge and other members the 
medical staff was cautiously enthusias- 
tic; for instance: “Promin can re- 
garded the most encouraging experi- 
mental treatment ever undertaken 
the National Leprosarium.... 
vance the right direction 
chemotherapy leprosy.” 

More and more Carville patients dis- 
continued chaulmoogra favor 
Promin and Diasone (the latter 
fone product the Abbott 
ries). Promizole, sulfone synthesized 
Parke Davis for oral administration 
followed. Reports the effects these 
wonder drugs spread; first South 
America and rapidly Hawaii and the 
Orient. 

When the Second Pan-American Con- 
ference Leprosy met Rio Jan- 
erio 1946, elected Dr, Faget, Presi- 
dent the Therapeutic Section and 
recognized him the pioneer sulfone 
therapist. There was general agreement 
among the doctors who had had experi- 
ence with the new sulfone drugs, that 
they were effective remedies for Han- 
sen’s disease, Even the die-hard chaul- 
moogrists seemed convinced after 
seeing the photographic exhibit the 


Carville hospital the subject. The 
kodachrome photographs patients be- 
fore and after treatment with Promin, 
Diasone and Promizole 
able evidence favor these remedial 
drugs. 

Dr. Faget did not live attend the 
5th International Congress Leprosy 
held Havana, Cuba, 1948, where 
the majority the delegates from 
thirty-four countries accepted the sul- 
fones, the “treatment for 
Hansen’s disease. 

the Sixth International Congress 
Leprosy, held Madrid Oct. 
1953, the Committee Treatment 
agreed, “the sulfone drugs have been 
proved twelve years clinical trials 
more effective than any treatment 
previously used. present they must 
considered the basic treatment 
leprosy all kinds,” 

“Treatment choice” “basic treat- 
yes. But the medical world 
does not accept the sulfones speci- 
fic for Hansen’s disease. The majority 
opinion that the sulfones not de- 
stroy Mycobacterium Hansen, presumed 
the cause the disease, but that 
they inhibit the growth the germ. 
Explaining the action Promin, one 
the sulfones,on Mycobacterium Han- 
sen, Dr. Sweet Parke Davis Re- 
search Department, said, “It 
Promin were the key and the bacteria 
the lock. The key gets into the 
but stops the mechanism instead 
operating it, thus actually starving the 
organism.” 

Carville, the difference between 
the pre-sulfone era and today almost 
unbelievable, Many patients have been 
discharged “arrested and many 
more are well their way towards this 
goal. The sulfones have 
beneficial re-constructive surgery, phys- 
iotherapy and orthopedic measures, 
the same story other countries. 
Wherever the sulfone drugs are used 
the morale the patients has soared 
and has the discharge rate. 

Certainly, the turning point the 
treatment Hansen’s disease was 
reached with the introduction sul- 
fone therapy here Carville, but 
stated the report the Madrid Con- 
gress, favorable results the pres- 
ent methods chemotherapy (Han- 
sen’s disease) should not allowed 
obscure the great need for new chemo- 
therapeutic agents acting with greater 
speed and efficacy, handicap re- 
search directed towards the establish- 
ment more effective treatment.” To- 
morrow, what? 
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With Sam the Helm 


February 1917 the 64th Congress 
the United States enacted legislation 
which provided funds for the establish- 
ment National Hospital for Han- 
sen’s disease under the adminis- 
tration the United States Public 
Health Service. The bill, known 
4086, was introduced Senator 
Joseph Ransdell (D) Louisiana, 
who worked tirelessly for its passage 
“humanitarian 
Because World War action this 
legislative measure was postponed for 
several years. Then committee 
Public Health Service officers was ap- 
pointed select suitable site for the 
proposed hospital. Great difficulty was 
experienced this task. state cared 
cede territory the Government for 
that purpose. Finally, the was 
settled purchasing from the State 
Louisiana January 1921, the prop- 
erty occupied the Louisiana Home. 
The State Louisiana then transferred 
the patients, hospital, and grounds 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. 


Hoisting “Old Glory” this hospital, 
memorable occasion. Sister Cath- 


erine Sullivan, Sister Edith, Sister 
Chantal, Father Keenan, Mrs. Denney and 
Dr. Denny. 


flag raising ceremony, the U.S. 
Marine Hospital (National Leprosar- 
ium) was officially opened Febru- 
ary 1921, with Dr. O.E. Denny its 
first medical officer charge. There 
were that time patients 
sary enlarge and rehabilitate the ex- 
isting buildings, because the expected 
rapid increase population. Soon new 
patients were admitted from many 
states and the census the institution 
quickly rose 

$645,000 was appropriated Act 
Congress, order expand 
the capacity the hospital. 
ing program was completed 1924, 
when housing facilities 
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mately 425 patients became available, 

Until 1941 most the buildings 
Carville were wooden frame struc- 
ture, and therefore fire hazard. Start- 
ing the Spring 1940, cost 
approximately two and half million 
dollars, the undertook 
rebuild the institution almost complete- 
ly, order make fireproof, 


The visitor who approaches the hos- 
pital Carville for the first time 
surprised see such 
ings otherwise rural district, 
ter enters the reservation 350 
acres, impressed the fact that 
self-sustaining community, resem- 
bling small town, There power 
plant for the generation electricity, 
the manufacture ice, and the opera- 
tion central steam-radiator heat- 
ing system. modern sand filtration 
plant with attached chlorinating ap- 
paratus furnishes over 200,000 gallons 
potable water day. There are two 
modern sanitary laundries, one for the 
patients, the other for the personnel. 
The sewage system with its septic tanks 
and -the incinerator plant for the dis- 
posal garbage assure the complete 
sanitation the community. 
tensive drainage system demands con- 
stant attention prevent mosquito 
nuisance and malaria men- 
Paved roads connect the different 
parts the reservation. 

the numerous buildings for 
the use the patients and the large 
nurses’ home, there are residences 
for doctors, administrative, clerical, me- 
chanical, and other employees. All the 
personnel are employees the Federal 
Government. present there are to- 
tal 240 full-time civil service em- 
ployees, and commissioned officers 
duty this hospital. civil service 
employees now the payroll have had 
more than years service here, 
employees have had years more 
service, and employees have years 
more Carville service their credit. 
Some the civil service employees live 
“the station.” Others reside the 
neighborhood, and some drive and 
from the hospital daily 
homes Baten Rouge the latest 
model Cadillacs and Buicks, etc. Quite 
switch from the days “the home” 
whose first four “outside” employees 
came work each day wagon. 
When the road was too muddy, the 
wagon had travel the levee. 
got out the deep ruts bogged down 
and the employees had get out, lift 
the wheels and with their com- 


Edward efficient and well- 
liked Superintendent Buildings and Main- 
tenance this hospital, has been here 
longer point years service than 
any other employee. Mr, Stanley reported 
for duty Carville November 1920 when 
the hospital was still State institution. 
has years and months credited 
service and addition thereto years 
military service which gives him total 
service the government years, 
months. Mr. Stanley went work here 
fireman the power plant from which 
graduated turn operating engineer, 
chief electrician, chief engineer, and now 
superintendent buildings and mainten- 
ance. “Carville not just job me,” 
said Eddie. “It home and biggest in- 
terest.” Eddie Stanley’s grandfather, Capt. 
John Osborne Stanley, was chief engineer 
this hospital for years working under 
State and Federal regimes. 


bined strength put back the ruts 
that the mules could again pull 

addition today’s 240 full-time 
civil service employees, there are 
part-time patient employees and also 
patients who are employed from 
time time relief for the regular 
patient employees. The patient 
ment December 1954 was 327. 
‘The has been steadily de- 
clining recent months and according 
official release from this hospital 
“will probably diminish further” pa- 
tients eligible for discharge leave this 
hospital. The patient count rarely ex- 
ceeds 400 any time, Since this hospi- 
tal was established federal institu- 
tion 1921, natives states and 
foreign countries have been treated 
here, The majority the patients come 
from ‘Texas, Louisiana, Florida and 
California, the order named. Texas, 
Louisiana, and Florida are known 
the endemic states, California 
sidered “slightly endemic.” 

With Uncle Sam the helm, 
hospital was first officially designated 
U.S. Marine Hospital No. 66. the 
mid-thirties, the numeral was 
dropped and July 1952, along with 
all other Marine Hospitals, this hospi- 
tal was officially designated U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service Hospital, 
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Some years ago, former member 
the hospital personnel, while showing 
visitor over the grounds, stopped 
front old House 42, the only one 
the old buildings still standing, and 
pointing it, said, “This the house 
where all the trouble 
Thank God, they are all dead 
World War whose fighting spirit did 
not lessen when they came here, How- 
ever, the guide’s post-mortem was 
exaggerated for two members this 
group are still alive and kicking, per- 
haps not vigorously, but neverthe- 
less, still “kicking.” 

mere handful patients, but these 
Vets, through their own initiative and 
their own efforts, were responsible 
for many the improvements made 
this hospital since Uncle Sam took 
over years ago. Recognizing the need 
for constructive changes, the veterans 
did more than talk about them. In- 
stead, they did something about the 
situation, and history shows how 
they succeeded. 

Although preceded House 42’s 
“trouble makers,” the first 
dividual was North Carolina moun- 
taineer, John Early, veteran the 
Spanish American War, who entered 
the Louisiana “Home” through some 
special arrangement. Early took French 
leave from “the home” several times 
and went Washington, D.C., lob- 
quent visits usually threw Capitol 
into uproar, but was eventually 
credited with having more than little 
having the Federal Govern- 
ment assume control the hospital. 

ganized Legion Post here 
The State Commander, Louisiana De- 
partment the American Legion, 
the time was Lake 
Charles. his first visit July 1931, 
Jones saw the necessity collective ac- 
tion and suggested that the ex-service 
men form Post within the hospital. 
November, was organized with 
charter members. succeeding months, 
Jones returned again and again and 
did the late Spann Baton 
Rouge, then District Commander, They 
brought prominent Legionnaires with 
them, men like National Commander 
Henry Stevens; National Rehabilita- 
tion Chairman Watson Miller, and 
others who were ready, willing and able 
help. national committee, headed 
Mr. Miller, personally conferred 


Who Help Themselves 


with members the new Post, and 
benefit all the patients was under 
way. 

First were the old infirmary 
buildings. Inadequate 
beyond description, they were replaced 
modern concrete and tile infirmary 
1935—but this was just the begin- 
ning. One year later, another “impos- 
barrier was overcome when 
telephone for the patients’ use was set 
here. Patients had long been told 
this could not done, but after 
change MOC’s and through Gover- 
nor James Noe’s cooperation (and 
persistent badgering the Post), 
telephone was installed the patients’ 
canteen, much the delight every- 
one here. 

early 1935, plans were 
proved for replacing the old frame cot- 
tages, veritable firetraps, with modern 
structures; also much needed recrea- 
tion center. The building program had 
its inception resolution adopted 
the local Post and only those who 
worked this project know the sweat 
and midnight oil that went into it. 
Long delays and endless red tape in- 
tervened. The late 
Griffith Slidell (6th District 
La.), working with Legion commit- 
tee, and the personal cooperation 
Surgeon General Parran, greatly ex- 
this project. 

Sam Jones, this time Governor 
Louisiana, summed the situation 
the dedication the recreation build- 
ing 1941 when said, “Every great 
thing starts out dream for some- 
one. This recreation building was the 
dream the Legionnaires the 
other patients.” Governor 
marks could well applied many 
other accomplishments that have taken 
place here which had their beginnings 
resolutions adopted the local Le- 
gion Post, such the patients’ right 
vote granted 1946, and the estab- 
lishment post office sub-station 
here 1948, 

But this was means the end. 
the the Post adopted 
resolution calling Dr. Thomas 
ran, Surgeon General the Public 
Health Service, form Advisory 
Committee which patients could 
mit recommendations for further 
changes. 1946 this was done and the 
patients formed the United Patients 
Committee which, working with THF 
STAR, drew agenda present 


the national committee. Through 
this program more 
such more liberal vacation policy; 
some the policies and reg- 
ulations were revised, 
tients under certain conditions 
treated home near their homes 
private physicians; one state, diag- 
nostic and treatment clinic was set 
and three states set diagnostic clin- 
ics and field studies, all which has 
contributed greatly early diagnosis 
and prompt treatment; 
physical medicine and occupational 
therapy program was instituted here: 
medical social worker was 
the staff was director commun- 
ity activities. 

have mentioned only some the 
“high spots” many constructive meas- 
ures that this small group so-called 
“trouble won for the patients. 
Their’s was easy task. required 
perseverance and courage. These 
disturbed the status quo and upset 
tain traditions; naturally, they were 
subjected sharp criticism, sometimes 
even from their fellow patients, yet 
they persisted. 

The agenda the United Patients 
Committee requested the Surgeon Gen- 
eral continue the National Advisory 
Committee permanent group. But 
this was not done. Now, however, 
have reached the point where feel 
the patients should call Surgeon 
General Scheele reactivate this com- 
mittee. are again period tran- 
sition, differing from the one the 
forties, but transition is. With more 
patients being discharged, there 
greater need than ever for special re- 
habilitative measures beyond those of- 
fered routine agencies. More than 
ever need enlightened public 
opinion which only extensive edu- 


cational program can bring about. 


With more and more patients leaving 
the hospital, the problems employ- 
ment, re-employment and re-adjustment 
are vital one. These needs, and others, 
were introduced into several Congresses 
recent years bill known the 
National Leprosy Act, This legislation, 
prepared originally the late Colonel 
Rarey, and sponsored the 


American Federation the Physically 


Handicapped with the endorsement 
the local American Legion Post, the 
Patients’ Federation, and many out- 
side organizations, never got further 
than committee hearings. The enact- 

—(continued page 16) 
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Garville from La. 


Bright and early the morning 
the first day December 1894, ten- 
year old boy rode his pony down the 
river bank near what presently the 
site this hospital, For weeks, the 
whole neighborhood, for miles around 
had been alive with rumors about the 
ostrich farm started the old In- 
dian Camp Plantation, and so, with the 
healthy curiosity the young, the boy 
had come for look-see the unload- 
ing ofa boat-load what was supposed- 
ostriches. When richly plumaged 
birds appeared, but instead five six 
drab looking people aboard the coal 
barge walked down the gang plank and 
several others were hauled off 
stretchers, old darkie who had come 
along with the boy exclaimed, 
Lordy, little Boss, them’s ostriches— 
them’s sick Whereupon the boy 
wheeled his pony and lit out for home. 
told his parents and the nearest 
neighbors what had seen, The com- 
munity rose indignation. 

Now, years later, Louis Arthur 
Carville, one South Louisi- 
ana’s most prominent influential 
citizens, smiles when reflects that the 
thing which scared him much 
youth, should have proved 
cial him. For, Mr. Carville attributes 
most the success and growth his 
business the village Carville, about 
mile and half “down the road,” 
the establishment this hospital. 
started small, but grew with the hospi- 
tal and considers the hospital de- 
finite asset the entire area, and not 
just for selfish reasons, either. 

The Carville family, even the 
had long been associated with this com- 
munity. Mr. Carville’s father 
master way back 1880, 
been Carville postmaster ever since. 
various times, his mother and sister 
served the capacity postmistress, 
and following tradition, Carville 
fell heir the job 1908, post which 
held for years. The present post- 
master Mr. Carville’s son, Chester. 

Louis Carville remembers that the 
first mail went waterway, then train, 
and today goes truck and from 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge. Until 
May 1948, when the Post Office De- 
partment authorized the Point Clair 
branch this hospital, the patients had 
get their money orders and transact 
other postal business Carville through 
government employee here. But all 
the mail for the hospital for both pa- 
tients and personnel still goes first 
the main post office the Carville 
store. first, the mail was carried back 
and forth from the Carville store the 
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Recent Photograph of— 

Louis Arthur Carville 
hospital colored man the back 
model T-Ford; then V-8 truck and to- 
day, arrives inan ultra-modern sedan, 

Formerly called Island, because its 
periodic isolation whenever the waters 
the Mississippi rose before the river 
levees were built, letters addressed 
Island, Louisiana, sometimes found 
their way Island Station New 
Roads, quite few miles away. when 
the United States Postal Department 
asked Mr. Carville would like 
have the name his office changed 
avoid scrambled mail, thought 
might good idea, When had re- 
lated his family’s record postmaster- 
ship, there was fiddling with fit- 
ting name. fitted perfectly and be- 
came Carville after the postmaster, 

Getting back the old days, Mr. 
Carville said that the whole idea 
“the leper home,” was then offi- 
cially designated the State, was not 
very well accepted first the peo- 
ple the community. There was much 
indignation and petition was written 
halt proceedings. When the 
failed, some people wanted resort 
violence, but that never came off, either. 
For years, people would not even ride 
past the “home” choosing rather take 
long detour avoid the place. After 
while, the community seemed re- 
sign itself the situation, although 
still wanted part anything con- 
nected with the “home.” 

way, was the Carvilles who 
were somewhat responsible for the crea- 
tion better understanding com- 
munity public relations, Not long after 
the “home” opened, the Carville com- 
bination general store-post office began 
supplying with groceries “on credit,” 
although Mr. Carville recalls his 
mother always had difficult time 
collecting from the State, they contin- 
ued so. Through the Carvilles’ 
dealings with the “home” and their 


reassurances the members the com- 
munity, the resentment phobia 
gradually began break down. Young 
Carville himself used deliver gro- 
ceries the Sisters and that way 
came friendly with Sister Benedicta. Af- 
ter many visits, his fears diminished 
and was, fact, very much im- 
pressed see the Sisters washing the 
clothes the patients. thought 
them very heroic that, 

Whenever Carville travels and 
makes new contacts, invariably 
asked connected with the hospi- 
tal. One such instance occurred 
trip New York when signed the 
hotel register, “L. Carville, Carville, 
La.” the blaze desk clerk, whom Mr. 
Carville thought eyed him rather quiz- 
zically, explained that was post- 
master Carville and that Carville 
was his real name, etc., etc. Incidentally, 
sociates, but his wife, “Arthur” 
(she always calls him that name) 
and his close friends, known 
youngster because was chubby 
the German “Fritz,” who worked 
dredge boat nearby. 


Louis Carville’s family background 
closely identified with this section 
the State. His mother, Octavia Dehon, 
was born near Carville. His maternai 
grandparents, the Dehons, came Lou- 
isiana from their native Belgium and 
started grocery business flatboat 
going from plantation 
When they died, they left the business 
their daughter, Octavia, who had 
married John Madison 
ville, carpetbagger, Octavia and John 
Madison Carville, Louis 
ents, opened their general store and gro- 
cery “down the road” 1882 and the 
business has been handed down from 
one generation the other ever since. 

Mr. Carville’s importance this area 
member the Police Jury Iberville 
Parish, member the Board Di- 
rectors the Fidelity National Bank. 
Baton Rouge; member the Greater 
Ports Association, Baton Rouge; and 
director Louis Carville, Inc., with 
stores the villages Carville and 
nearby Dutchtown. Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
ville (Mrs. was New Orleanian) 
have five children, four sons, Louis 
Chester, David and Lloyd, and daugh- 
ter, Mary Pearl, Mrs. Thomas Blackney 
(wife Army colonel). The 
villes have grandchildren girls 
and boys), the eldest whom 
Louis III. There will always Car- 
ville. 
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U.S. Public Health 


Under the Hea 


Promin injections are given those pa- 
tients for whom prescribed six days 
week for two weeks, followed one week 
rest period. Promin one the sulfones. 


Miss Hazel Donelson and Miss Garnett 
Hines (left right) both registered 
cupational Therapists are shown giving in- 
structions patient need exercise 
for hand muscles. 


The cornerstone the Infirmary 
about 1935. This two-story concrete 
need infirmary care, also contains 
dental clinic, pharmacy, laboratory, ph: 
and examination rooms, medical 


Patients eyes undergo routine examina- 
tions and when needed eye glasses are pre- 
scribed and fitted. 


Manual Training also component 
the physicial medicine program the hos- 
pital. Paul Keisler (standing), instructor, 
shown with patient who making lamp 
from cypress tree roots. 


The 
equipped kitchen. Men 
graduate dietetians, and 
under their 


thopedic surgeon, examines patient’s hand 
after healing from surgery, prescribing fur- 
ther treatment strengthen muscles. 


Rickman, Jr., Director Commun- 
ity Activities, supervises the educationa! 


DeSimio (standing-right) heads the program here. There are three certified 
Physicial Therapy Department with Miss instructors. Mr. Gaston England, who in- 
Christine Tanaka (standing-left) his as- structs science and math, 
sistant. Mrs. Janie Sims from Charity Hos- Mrs. Gravemberg teaches English ele- The recreation building was dedicat 
pital, New Orleans, (seated-left) present- mentary, high school and adult classes, and story structure filled long felt need 
serving internship here Physical Miss Elaine Jones (standing picture) building was attractively furnished 


Therapy. handles commercial courses May 1954. 


Dr. Daniel Riordan, New Orleans or- 
> ag” $ & 4: 


alth Service Hospital 
Health, Education and Welfare 


ary was laid 1933, the building completed 
rete building with rooms for patients 
tains X-ray department, operating room, 
physical therapy department, treatment 
records and doctors offices. 


cafeteria adjoins 
Menus are planned 
ans, and all food prepared 


need the community. Patio front the 
shed the national American Legion Aux- 


¥ 


second floor the recreation build- 
ing spacious ball room where dances 
are staged special holidays. The dance 
pictured here was the occasion THE 
STAR’s annual community Christmas par- 
ty, 1953. The dance band was from Baton 
Rouge. Bob Michael Recreation Director 
here. 


Transportation the walks the hos- 
pital community bicycle, but number 
the boys ride scooters the roads 
throughout our grounds. 

Within the hospital proper there are ap- 
proximately 10,600 feet covered corridors, 
more than two miles that can covered 
Within the entire community 
there are approximately miles 
roads. About half this available pa- 
tients ride around scooters. 


9-hole golf the for 
many rounds nice days. Tournaments 
are staged times competetion with 
golfers from nearby cities and the patients 
make good showing, often winning the 
prizes. Other outdoor activities include ten- 
nis, volley ball, basketball, softball, fishing 
and boating Lake Johansen. 


The Canteen, operated the Patients’ 
Federation and staffed patients them- 
selves, gathering place where the hap- 
penings the day are discussed over cup 


The theatre very modern with every- 
thing needed for stage productions, concerts 
seeing the movies three times week. 


The library well stocked with books, 
periodicals and the daily newspapers. The 
postoffice, club lounge and bamboo room 
are also the first floor the recreation 
building. 


The Spann Unit 188, American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, often entertains parties. 
The particular party shown here was for 
group young people, complete with 
fancy cake. 


August 1941, This two- 


Mrs. Williams was pioneer worker 
the American Legion Auxiliary 
Louisiana. Her interest centered hos- 
pital work and Carville was one her 
very first hospital projects. 
still with us, World Vet, 
who lived “House 42,” reminiscing 
about Mrs. Williams and her visits here 
said, “We absolutely relied upon her. 
She was practically our only friend 
those early days.” —Ed. 


The late Colonel Dallas Smith, 
first head the Federal Bureau, now 
known the Veterans Administration, 
sent for early the year 1921. 
this time was the midst or- 
ganizing the Auxiliary the Rollins 
Post the American Legion, named 
for two brothers, the Colonel 
knew deep interest the ex- 
service man’s needs, Colonel Smith had 
been commander the Rainbow Divi- 
sion World War was very up- 
set and worried over the appearance 
Hansen’s disease, leprosy was 
known those days, among the return- 
ing ex-service men. took into 
his confidence, placed his department 
squarely behind me, and asked 
Carville, which had recently been 
taken over from the State Louisiana, 
the Federal Government for Na- 
tional Leprosarium, and find out what 
should done for the men. visit 
was arranged, and Colonel Smith asked 
Mr. Alfred Daspit New Orleans 
accompany me, 

that time the only road Car- 
ville was the old gravel road known 
the river road Baton Rouge. The 
trip usually took from five six hours. 
cleared our papers with the guard 
the gate and then called upon Dr. 
Denny, then charge. 

were cordially received and taken 
asmall, poorly constructed, but clean 
room. This was used examining 
room for patients. There met with 
the five ex-service men who had been 
there only short time, told them why 
was there. convinced them 
sincere interest their welfare and as- 
sured them the cooperative attitude 
the Federal Bureau. realized had 
great task win their trust and 
friendship, well accomplish 
something bolster their morale. 

Then Dr. Denny asked meet 
with some the other patients. that 
time the only general meeting place 
was the dining room, was used 
recreational room and was dreary, 
gloomy, rough appearing place. was 
furnished with long wooden tables and 


Those Early Days 


Dora Rollins Williams, New Orleans 


benches, nothing appealing about it. 
did not make speech but 
ble manner asked what could for 
them that would bring them some 
measure happiness. voice from the 
rear called out, “Put touch with 
the outside world.” was huge 

Driving home late that evening, 
wondered how could accomplsih what 
heart wished for them. The 
next day called upon Colonel Ed- 
monds, that time editor the Times- 
Picayune newspaper, and immediate- 
gave orders that copies the Pica- 
yune sent Carville. wrote edi- 
tors papers home towns patients 
and secured for them their local news. 
Through Miss Mary Smith, ardent 
church worker New Orleans and 
cousin the late President Woodrow 
Wilson, check for two hundred dol- 
lars was sent from the Margaret 
Wilson Fund. Radio was just making 
its bow, and purchased what proved 
the first radio Carville. 

Between 1922 and 1926, Mrs. John 
Harvey Brown, Memphis, 
Tenn., Mrs, Mercedes Ward and 
made monthly visits Carville. Around 
Christmas time 1924, met Dr. 
Johansen, who had just joined the resi- 
dent medical staff. Through our years 
coming and going, Johansen has 
for many. had birthday celebra- 
tions, shopped New Orleans for the 
patients, planned parties and mended 
and darned for “our became 
more and more the outside world 
those men and women. 

Mr. James Casserly New Orleans, 
past State Commander the Ameri- 
can Legion, became interested and 
quests were carried out exactly the 
patients asked. Because Mr. Casser- 
ly’s interest complete baseball club’s 
equipment was sent the ex-service 
men and for use other patients. 

After two years our visiting and 
proving the sincerity our interest 
the patients’ welfare, the hospital ad- 
ministration granted the use cot- 
tage the extreme rear the reserva- 
tion living quarters for the then four- 
teen ex-servicemen patients. 
came known cottage 42, now fa- 
mous landmark, 

The 8th National Convention the 
American Legion was held Philadel- 
phia had been invited the 
National Commander, John Quigg, 
attend the National Hospitalization 
Committee’s meeting and address 
them activities Carville. The 


public did not know that “leprosy” had 
come out the World War, Watson 
Miller was the National Chairman 
the committee and became staunch 
supporter work and good friend 
Carville. Stemming from this meet- 
ing came interest 
from all the states; and constructive 
work was done. Little little the pa- 
tients beginning feel that the 
outside was becoming part their 
lives, 

The cottages Carville 
tered about the reservation and were 
connected with each other covered 
board walks. There was protection 
from the weather the sides these 
walks. The only means 
tion with the administration area other 
than walking was bicycles, which 
few the patients owned and which 
they carried messages back and forth, 
The grounds were low and during 
rainy spells were flooded. have pic- 
tures patients using skiffs for trans- 
portation. The cottages were poorly 
and cheaply constructed and 
center the grounds stood small un- 
sanitary and unsightly jail. 

The burial grounds the rear 
the reservation times flooded. Wash- 
ington was persuaded permit fami- 
lies claim their loved ones for burial 
family plots bury their dead 
the National Cemetary Baton Rouge. 
felt that last our years work 
had succeeded cutting red tape and 
arousing real interest the part 
government officials beyond that given 
just any government hospital. 
Changes and improvements came grad- 
ually but they kept coming. 1940, 
the government started rebuilding and 
modernizing Carville. 

The late Charles Deck, New Orleans, 
was faithful friend Carville and 
frequent visitor there for many years 
after the middle twenties. and 


talk the old times when Car- 


ville was the unknown and the un- 
wanted and try express each other 
the deep tide feeling that flooded 
our hearts when another visit had been 
made another request patient 
had been fulfilled. Today, when 
ville being discovered the world, 
still hear ringing ears the re- 
quest from the back the room “Pu! 
touch with the outside world” 
and still feel that solemn moment 
pledge inside heart everything 
could bring the world Carville, 


Editor’s Note: “In Those Early Days” 
—(continued page 22) 
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Medical Staff Through the Years 


Dr. Denny and his staff 


Dr. Denny, Dr. Wooley and Dr, all mem- 
bers the resident staff. Front row, William Danner 
(New York, Gen. Secretary, American Missions), and New Or- 
leans Consultants, Dr. Ralph Hopkins, Dr. Mclihenny and 


Dr. 


Oswald Denny was Carville’s 
first Medical Officer Charge (1921- 
1935). Dr. Denny fell the 
assignment changing “the 
came Carville well prepared for the 
job that awaited him. Dr. Denny had 
extensive experience Hansen’s dis- 
ease prior coming here. was 
ministrator and Medical Officer 
Charge the Culion, Philippines (HD) 
Colony, then the largest the world, 
‘for four years. the teens and early 
twenties, was said that there were 
only about doctors the world de- 
voting their lives exclusively Han- 
sen’s disease, and Dr. Denny was one 
these. was careful student the 
disease and keen observer, and has 
left behind him some very valuable sci- 
entific papers and comprehensive anal-- 
ysis early records. 

was under Dr. Denny’s administra- 
tion that the STAR, weekly intra- 
mural sheet was born (embryo the 
present STAR). approved the 
venture and wrote news items and arti- 
cles for it. 

entirely fitting that Mr. Danner, 
who was one his regular visits 
Carville the time, should 
tured with the first medical staff. Wii- 
liam Danner championed the cause 
patients with Hansen’s disease until his 
death 1952, and without his efforts, 
there might never have been national 

Dr. Herman Hasseltine, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Denny Medical Officer 
Charge, served here from November 
1935 1940, Dr. Hasseltine, like Dr. 
Denney had previous experience 
Hansen’s disease, Prior his Carville 
assignment, Dr. Hasseltine was director 
the U.S. (HD) Investigation Station 
Honolulu, T.H. (1921-24). Has- 
seltine came Carville from the Hy- 
gienic Laboratory, Washington, where 
was one the veteran scientific 
searchers the famous old 


1954 


(picture was taken 1924). but 


building the 
hill.” 
tine’s operation 
the hospital was 
along the same gen- 
eral Dr. Den- 
ny’s, and Chaulmoo- 
gra Oil, and its de- 
rivatives, was_ the 
chief treatment. Dr. 
Hasseltine advo- 
cated 
additional 


joining the hospital 
for farming purposes 
this was not 
done. was strong- 


Dr. Hasseltine and his staff 
Back row, Dr. McCreary, Dr. Sam Black, Dr. 
Prejean and Dr. Joseph Dinan. Front row, Tar- 
bell, Adm. Asst., Dr. Johansen, Dr. Hasseltine and 


Gleason, Chief Pharmacist. 


favor the new building pro 
gram. 1938, Dr. Hasseltine attended 
the 4th International Congress 
rosy held Cairo where was 
much impressed report the use 
Syrian hamsters experimental ro- 
dents research. had some 
the hamsters shipped the 
laboratory. 


was during Dr, Hasseltine’s ad- 
ministration that the distressing malar- 
epidemic here was its height; 
the patient body was affected and 


similar 
Many patients. 


died within two 
years and others, 
Hansen’s 
wes aggravated. 
Medical opinion 
blamed malaria 
cause accelerat- 
ing factor, Natural- 
ly, “mosquito con- 
trol” become one 
Hasseltine’s 
greatest concerns, 


Dr. Guy Faget succeeded Dr. Has- 
M.O.C. Faget served here 
from 1910 1947, Unlike his predeces- 


sors, Dr, Faget had had previous ex- 
perience Hansen’s disease, though 
had observed and other tropical dis- 
eases while duty British Hondu- 
However, Dr, Faget had had con- 
siderable experience tuberculosis, 
and was his background that field 
which really prompted him try sul- 
fones HD, (see Turning Point, page 
8). 

The most important medical ad- 
vances yet made the treatment 
Hansen’s disease took place under Dr. 
Faget’s administration, not only because 
his introduction sulfone therapy, 
but also because placed emphasis 
treatment intercurrent diseases. Dr. 
Faget should also 
credited the first 
MOC have regu- 
lar office hours, 
that was available 
daily patients 


who wished see 
and talk with the 
MOC. 


THE 
reborn 1941 and 
Dr. Faget who was 
prolific writer, con- 
tributed regularly 
pages. are 
still distributing reprints some the 
fine articles Dr. Faget wrote for us, such 
“Courage” and his outstanding series 
“What the Should Know 
about Hansen’s Dr. Faget was 
gram and proponent newer and 
kinder terminology. THE STAR 
(Nov.-Dec. special edition com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary 
this hospital, Dr. Faget wrote, “Han- 
sen’s disease respecter race, 
creed social status. There thus 


Dr. Faget and his staff 


Faget, Dr. Dinan, Mr, Tarbell and Dr, Eccles. Dr. 
Pogge (not picture) was also member the resident medi- 
cal staff. Dr. Pogge deserves special mention for his enthusiasm 
and confidence the ultimate results sulfone therapy, when 
its success was doubtful. 


crying need for the education the 
general public the true nature 
—(continued page 16) 
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Medical Staff 


the disease, that this groundless fear 
may 


Dr. Johansen and his staff 


tor, Dr. Gray, Dr. 
Wm. Meyer. 

Dr, Frederick Johansen suc- 
ceeded Faget M.O.C. Dr. 
Johansen was Executive Officer 
under Dr. Faget, and 
served the same capacity un- 
der Dr. Denny and Dr. Hassel- 
tine. Dr. Johansen brought the 
wisdom experience, joined 
with common sense and warm 
humanity his job. 

“Dr. Jo” was physician, coun- 
sellor, and friend the patients 
during his twenty-nine years 
faithful service Carville. 

Dr. Johansen’s mind and heart 
were always opened the indis- 
putable fact that the battle 
against so-called “leprosy” had 
fought the social field well 
scientific one, and never missed the 
opportunity cooperate fully with 
American Legion and its Auxiliary, the 
D.A.V. and other veterans’ or- 
ganizations and service groups working 
along that line. two occasions, Dr. 
Johansen appeared with groups pa- 
tients nation-wide educational radio 
programs. One his pet projects was 
artificial lake the grounds this 
hospital, where the patients could en- 
joy fishing and boating. “Lake Johan- 
was completed 1950. 

Dr. Johansen retired from the Pub 
lic Health Service, and his post Car- 
ville the summer 1953. May 
12, 1953, his 64th birthday, the patients 
staged Day Remember” hon- 
Dr. and Mrs. Jo. was demon- 
stration affection and admiration. 

Dr. and Mrs. Johansen are now liv- 
ing Long Beach, Mississippi. 

Dr. Edward Gordon, 
ceeded Dr. Johansen, Carville’s cur- 
rent Medical Officer Charge. Hos- 
pital administration Dr. 
forte and the comparatively 
time has been here, have seen 
numerous changes management and 
some policies and operating pro- 
cedures. 


Johansen, Dr. Erickson, Clinical Direc- 


Benedetto, 
Stephen Herbert, and Dr. Prejean. Dr. 
cott, Clinical Director not picture. was 
St. Louis attending the convention the Southern 
Medical Association where this hospital had sci- 
entific exhibit, 


Emphasis being placed 
aging” arrested cases leave the hospi- 
tal when medical opinion they are 
physically able so. The 
trend definitely the direc- 
tion Carville functioning not 
much “home” and com- 
munity, but more 
for diagnostic, treatment, and 
search purposes. The hospital 
expanding research the clin- 
ical areas and understood 
that the Public Health Service 
and other agencies with the co- 
operation the PHS are increas- 
ing their endeavours the field 
basic research. (Basic research 
may defined that performed 


Gordon, Dr. Frank Lundin, Dr, 


the laboratory distinguished from 
clinical research which concerned 
primarily with the disease process 
man). order expand clinical re- 
search here, the medical staff has been 
augmented the assignment phys- 
ician, and medical technician experi- 
enced bacteriology will join the lab 
staff early next understand 
basic research will undertaken 
the Carville staff but they will coop- 
erate with other agencies engaged 
this work, one which will Tulane 
University, School Tropical Medi- 
cine. 

Carville’s resident medical staff con- 
outstanding consultants who visit this 
hospital regular intervals. 


Editorial 


ment new legislation best long 
drawn out affair. However, certain 
provisions the “Act” could 
ried out the Public Health Service 
under existing legislation, and our 
opinion, the most important these 
this time would the reactivation 
the National Advisory Committee, 
creation “National Advisory 
Council” called the Bill. Such 
council would consist medical ex- 


perts this field both within and with- 
out the Public Health Service, and 
erans’ organizations and their 
ries, member the National Press 
Association, and among others, repre- 
sentative from bona fide national la- 
bor organization, federal and some state 
employment agencies, the Leonard 
Wood Memorial, and the American 
Leprosy Missions, Inc. free and fair 
discussion will ever found the firm- 
est friend truth and constructive ac- 
tien controversial problem. 

Even the announcement such 
committee council would give 
tient morale big lift. However, 
bring this about will take considerable 
doing, and this old timer sees it, the 
patients themselves with the same 
tant spirit the “trouble makers” must 
again take the initiative. 


Mile Stones 


The concept expressed the edi- 
torial this issue splendidly exem- 
plified two Carvillexes, Gertude 
Hornbostel and Betty Martin, both 
former STAR 

the very day the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Advisory Committee Hansen’s 
disease held its first meeting Wash- 
ington May 1946, the Hornbostel 
case broke the newspapers. The 
publicity was sensational, but 
months and years that followed, more 
interest than ever before was shown 
the public Hansen’s disease and 
Carville. Major Hornbostel, survivor 
the Bataan Death March, lived 
the neighborhood and visited his wife 
daily during the almost four years she 
was here. Courageous, reso- 
lute and forthright, the Hornbostel told 
the world about her illness, 
switch from the hush-hush and aliases 
previous years. They are still help- 
ing the educational program from 
their home Long Island, N.Y., 
talks church and other groups, and 
addition, they are helping ex-patients 
that area help themselves. 


Betty Martin’s autobiographical 
book, Miracle Carville (Doubleday 
1950) has been described “minor 
MAC was condensed The 
Reader’s Digest and been trans- 
lated into several languages, still 
being widely read, especially stu- 
dents schools and colleges, indi- 
cated numerous letters received 
THE STAR. As. one reviewer put it, 
“The story stirring that readers 
will have difficulty not joining the 
battle for humane treatment for victims 
Hansen’s Many have 
Betty and Harry Martin are now living 
the West Coast. 


What Led Founding the Carville Hospital 


Little Known Chapter 


Professor John Smith Kendall, New Orleans 


The power the printed word, long 
recognized essential factor the 
promotion any cause, heavily ac- 
cented little known chapter the 
history Carville and how all began, 
was series newspaper articles ap- 
pearing the New Orleans Picayune 
early 1894 that led the establish- 
ment this institution. The articles 
were written John Smith Kendall, 
the youngest cub reporter. 
day, 80, Kendall can look back 
long and purposeful career 
newsman, war correspondent, teacher 
and author-historian. But the action 
considers his most worthy accomplish- 
ment that 1894 series. 

former Tulane professor, John Ken- 
dall aboard member the Louisiana 
Quarterly and acknow- 
ledged authority Louisiana history. 
the author several books, —Ed. 


The medical profession has claimed 
the credit for establishing the State in- 
stitution the old Indian Camp plan- 
tation, the predecessor the present 
national treatment center Carville, 
and rightly so. was long aware that 
sufferers from Hansen’s disease were 
large the community. knew that 
they ought hospitalized, both for 
their own benefit and the time for 
the safety the community. Dr, 
dore Dyer, then professor dermatolo- 
Tulane University, was deeply in- 
terested the matter, and believe 
had been leader the use chaul- 
moogra oil specific, was once 
thought be, But the medical men 
had not been able much towards 
achieving their goal. What was lacking 
was the popular pressure that later de- 
veloped. All that had been accomplished 
was secure from the City New 
Orleans understand that was the 
City, perhaps was the State) small 
appropriation. With this, one-half 
5-room double cottage Broad Street 
(then practically the edge the in- 
habited section the city) had been 
rented. contract was made with Dr. 
Beard take charge the place. Some 
half-dozen sufferers had been induced 
occupy the premises. recall, 
these were mainly men, but there was 
least one woman (maybe two) the 
group. was matter persuasion 
get these few accept the not very 
adequate care that was available. Dr. 
Beard was active practice 
Orleans, and could spare time only for 
occasional visits the place. had 
long interview with him which 
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explained the compensation that 
received was too small justify him 
giving more time the patients out 
Broad Street. not mean that 
neglected them; their condition was ap- 
parently not serious necessitate 
more attention than was able 
give. struck intelligent and 
well-meaning person. However, the peo- 
ple the cottage were left largely 
their own devices. 

that time had very recently been 
reporter the Picayune. The 
city editor was veteran newspaper- 
man named Robinson. was the cus- 
tom assign beginning reporter 
report the Board Health, was ex- 
pected transcribe each day the rec- 
ord there births, deaths and mar- 
riages. They were regularly published 
under the heading “Vital Statistics,” 
The clerk the Board Henry 
Lanauze. was his custom scribble 
that data reported physicians about 
deaths the city scratch pad, and 
after office hours enter formally 
the register kept for that purpose. His 
memoranda always included the cause 
death. The Picayune did not print 
this last mentioned detail. However, 
noticed that deaths were reported with 
some frequency due “leprosy.” 
began keep record such cases, 
and before very long had accumulated 
rather startling list them. Then 
wrote article the knew 
nothing then the labors the medi- 
cal profession, and did not immedi- 
ately occur consult anybody 
but Dr. Dyer, with whom had ac- 
quaintance rather long standing. 
thought the publication article 
would good thing. 

submitted Major Robinson (he 
had been major the Federal Army 
during the Civil War and was always 
accorded his title) article about 
column length. The Major realized 
that the publication would cause 
considerable stir. was reluctant 
print it, but finally decided so, 
but very abbreviated form, with 
small headline and inside page. 
wanted give the news for what 
was worth, but inconspicuous 
form might be. Nevertheless, peo- 
ple read and letters and visitors be- 
gan arrive the Picayune office 
sufficient number indicate that Ma- 
jor Robinson’s apprehensions were 
abundantly justified. was then that 
began make inquiries around the 
found several cases which lent 
themselves picturesquely needs. 


One was boy afflicted the disease 
who was regularly employed the 
French Market unload vegetables, 
went the home family, the head 
which was registered the Board 
Health having died “leprosy.” 
shall not forget the reception got 
there. was very courteously furnished 
with all the information that desired, 
until happened mention that the 
deceased was reported having died 
the disease which died of, His wife 
became very angry, ordered out 
the house, and made gesture toward 
broom which induced take 
departure once. She had idea that 
her husband had died the disease, 
and regarded it, people did then, 
something disgrace have any- 
thing the sort happen. 

articles about all this 
which Major Robinson published 
inconspicuously possible, but not 
without increasingly indignant re- 
sponse from the 
One Sunday afternoon the Picayune 
was deserted, except for myself and 
fellow reporter named Ball. was read- 
ing book, and Ball was pounding 
away his typewriter, absorbed the 
article was writing. The door opened 
and shabbily dressed individual came 
quietly in. walked over the ice 
water tank the corner the room, 
helped himself drink from the tin 
cup which all used common when 
thirsty, and then drew chair be- 
side Ball and said, “I’m leper!” 

“What?” yelled Ball. “Say again!” 

leper. from Dr. Beard’s 
place Broad Street. read your ar- 
ticles the paper and—” 

Ball jumped and sought refuge 
far corner the apartment, Point- 
ing me, said, “That’s your man! 
Don’t come near me!” 

was the ensuing lengthy conver- 
sation that learned for the first time 
that there was sort “leprosarium” 
already existence. made appoint- 
ment with the stranger there 
day two later, visit was revela- 
tion. remember one fact that, when 
published, provoked the most reverb- 
rating response that the Picayune had 
far occasioned. This was, that the 
people there did their cooking, and 
that the cook, every morning, selected 
the day’s meat from wagon its 
way from the butcher shop the 
French Market. handled the meat 
pleased making his choice. 
Somehow the idea that the meat was 
—(continued page 18) 
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thus contaminated, and then sold over 
the butcher counters the Market, 
stirred more indignation than any 
other detail that had unearthed. 


The result was that the Committee 
Public Order the City Council 
had take action. accompanied the 
committee when visited the Broad 
Street place. was not then assigned 
the City Hall; the reporter who looked 
after the news there was ex-police- 
man from New York, named McCarthy. 
accompanied the committee the 
Picayune’s official representative, but 
was allowed along what Ball 
called the “leper McCarthy was 
terrified his situation, and two blocks 
away from the “leprosarium” refused 
further, turning the job over me. 

wrote article about the visit. 
That night, very shortly thereafter, 
attended meeting the Public Or- 
der Committee the City Hall. The 
meeting room was thronged citizens 
who wanted protest against the “lep- 
The meeting was quite stormy. The 
committee chairman, man named 
Louque, didn’t seem know what 
do, and wound doing nothing. 
However, other articles appeared the 
Picayune, and the Council was, re- 
member rightly, finally compelled 
take action. But its action was reported 
McCarthy (who had hesitation 
writing about “leprosy” from the safe 
precincts the City Hall.) 


All this happened long, long ago. 
was then barely years age, 
reporter had other things be- 
sides write articles about Hansen’s dis- 
ease. Moreover, the upsurge popular 
indignation which publication 
produced was seized upon Dr. Dyer 
and his associates, and used pry loose 
some additional appropriations, 
time from the State, With the money, 
the Indian Camp property was ob- 
tained. 

not wish anyway detract 
from the public spirit New Orleans 
share the movement which led the 
establishment Indian Camp. But 
they had not been able make much 
progress without the support public 
opinion, and this support the Pica- 
yune’s publication had given. 

never visited Indian Camp; was 
too busy elsewhere, but have always 
had interest it. 

not particularly covetous 
honor for contribution the story 
Carville, but concerned have 
interesting chapter its story put 
record. The credit, course, belongs 
really the Picayune. 


Lest Dr. Dyer 
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Dr. Isadore Dyer (1865—1920) 


This photograph Dr. Dyer was re- 
produced from the frontis-piece his 
book, “The Art Medicine” 
Majors New Orleans, 1913). 
THE STAR indebted the Orleans 
Parish Medical Society Library for loan 
the book and other material. 

The name Dr. Isadore Dyer, found- 
Home” Carville and first 
President its Board Control, ap- 
pears several articles this issue. 
However, not generally known that 
Dr. Dyer, who was then Lecturer 
Dermatology Tulane, actually made 
the trip the river from New Orleans, 
with the first contingent patients. 
Despite his many professional commit- 
ments, stayed Indian Camp the 
entire day trying make the patients 
comfortable possible under the 
circumstances. 

Dr. Dyer was then the foremost au- 
thority the United States so-called 
leprosy. reading the 
prints Dr. Dyer’s papers, many 
which deal with this illness and its eti- 
ology, pathology and treatment, un- 
mistakably clear that made inten- 
sive study the Even way back 
then, Dr. Dyer did not believe this dis- 
ease was hopeless one made 
original suggestions for its cure. was 
much favor research and 
paper does display defeatist atti- 
tude, Moreover, extremely signifi- 
cant that years ago, Dr. Dyer “in- 
sisted upon hospital, not 
Carville. 

The administration the 
hospital along modern lines was 


the policy Dr. Dyer. When the ma- 
jority the other members the 
Board Control took the opposite 
view, Dr. Dyer resigned 1895, 
two other members the Board 
the resident physician, who, under the 
State regime, was never After 
1896, Dr. Dyer had official connec- 
with the but never losi 
his interest the scientific 
study the disease. 

When the Committee Public 
Health and National Quarantine the 
United States Senate met Washing- 
ton, C., 1916 consider the 
Dr. Dyer, then Dean the Tulane 
School Medicine, was easily “the star 
witness.” His testimony, strong plea 
for federal interest the whole prob- 
lem, carried great weight with the Com- 
mittee. His testimony, which covers 
pages the report the hearing, may 
cerpt: think the argument for na- 
tional leprosarium probably greater 
than for institution for tuberculosis. 
would put this way: The patients 
with tuberculosis have large sympathy 
from the general public. The patient 
with tuberculosis travels the public 
carriers; goes different resorts and 
places where may cared for 
sanatoria; while the other hand, 
there are few states that not dis- 
criminate against the (leprosy patient) 
spite the fact that the danger 
contagion from him about 100 
compared with the tuberculosis pa- 


paper read before the Orleans 
Medical Society (1936), Dr. Dim- 
itry, Fellow International College 
Surgeons, paid this tribute Dr. Dyer: 
“No one the United States 
has ever devoted himself untiring- 
behalf the (leprosy patient) 
the late Dr. Isadore Dyer. The 
Carville his monument. Unques. 
tionably, his labor brought into ex- 
istence and saw its growth both 
the state and national authorities, His 
difficulties were great. wanted the 
patients near him, fact, near the 
city and his University, where and 
his professors could work unit, 
However, the people refused have 
the (home) situated near the city and 
his ambition was shattered. time, 
developed another plan, have the 
National Government take over the re- 
sponsibility that reality belonged 
them. succeeded, but the height 
his ambition has never been carried 
out— ‘the utilization the nation’s sci- 
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Tribute High Ideals Service 


Pioneers All 


First group Sisters “Indian Camp” and first 
Chaplain, Father Colton. Sister Beatrice, native 
Bostonian, leader the little band, had been 
charge hospital Lowell, Mass. for years. 
Coming with Sister Beatrice serve “Indian 
Camp” were Sisters Mary Thomas Stokum, Annie 


Costello and Cyril Coupe. 


“After knowing the will God re- 
gard work which undertake, 
should continue courageously, however 
difficult may be. should follow 
the end with much constancy 
the obstacles encounter are 
This precept was laid down St. Vin- 
cent Paul, founder the Daughters 
Charity, almost three centuries be- 
fore members this Order entered up- 
their duties Carville, yet 
singularly appropriate, especially 
when one reviews sketch the life 
Sister Beatrice Hart, leader the 
first band Sisters who came here 
April 27, 1896. less than Sis- 
ter Beatrice’s all-embracing charity 
would scarcely have sufficed make 
‘Indian Camp’ home for either Sis- 
ters patients.” The Sisters worked 
under the most adverse conditions and 
extremes personal discomfort. 

Excerpts from the sketch Sister 
Beatrice’s life show conclusively that 
was among the first recognize the ur- 
gent need accomplish the goals 
are striving for today public educa- 
tion Hansen’s disease, 

“The newspapers were 
eulogiums the Sisters 


who could not conceal her dis- 


‘Quick, throw that into the fire before 
anyone reads it.’ Sister was indignant 
when she heard persons the world 
call them ‘poor, miserable creatures’ 


Under the PHS 
There were six Sisters here when the 
U.S. Public Health Service took over 
1921. They were retained the Fed- 
eral Government from the Louisiana 
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State regime and placed 
payroll the same basis 
other government personnel. 
Sister Martha Lawlor 
first chief nurse this hospitai 
after became federal institu- 
tion, She began her duties 
November 1921, and contin- 
ued daily service almost until 
her death May 1935. 
paper, 
Methods with Ancient 
Scourge,” which she 
Nurses Association, Govern- 
ment Section, 1930, won 
wide acclaim trea- 
tise the disease its 
problems. 

Sister Zoe Schieswhol suc- 
ceeded Sister Martha. Sister Zoe 
was duty until few hours 
before her sudden passing, De- 
cember 1944, from cardiac condi- 
tion. compliance with her final re- 
quest she was laid rest the pa- 
tients’ burial ground. 

From 1896 1954, there have been 
Sisters duty here. number 
these Sisters performed outstanding 
services but space does not permit 
record them. However, the exceptional 
work one Sister deserves special men- 
tion. The late Sister Boniface Kemp, 
served here from 1935 1949, mainly 
the eye clinic, where, the absence 
resident eye physician, the patients 


Hilary Ross, who has been Carville 
for years, longer than any other 
member her Order. Sister Hilary 
internationally known scientist and 
the backbone our laboratory staff. 
Sister Laura Stricker, also old-timer, 
having been here for years, 
charge the pharmacy, and 
“spare time” teaches music the pa- 
tients and directs the annual Nativity 
Play, and other musical events. Chief 
dietician, Sister Euphemia, compara- 
tive newcomer, assisted Sister Vin- 
cent Fleer. Both are graduate dietitians 
and members the National American 
Dietetic Association. Sister Lucille Las- 
sus was charge the medical rec- 
ords here for years and was recently 
transferred St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Chicago. Her successor the medical 
records department Sister Francis 
Sales. The X-Ray technician Sister 
Julia. Sister Clare charge the 
operating room and the eye clinic, Sis- 
ter Mary Alice the men’s clinic and 
Sister Margaret the women’s clinic. 
The Sisters rotate the men’s and 
women’s infirmary and serving meals 
the quarters for 
tients. Sister Ann Elizabeth Assistant 
Director Nurses. Other Daughters 
Charity currently nursing duty here 
are Sisters Josephine, Angela, Lenora, 
Victoria, Catherine, Regis, Maria, Gen- 
evieve, Francis and Veronica. 

All the Sisters take keen interest 
the patients’ social activities, They 


Nursing Staff Today 


relied her care with absolute trust, 

Today, Sisters whom are 
graduate nurses, directed Sister 
Teresa Kelly, serve Carville patients. 
Sister Teresa’s article published Hos- 
pitals, which she discussed Carville’s 
fight against Hansen’s disease, summing 
the medical and social program here, 


.she said meaningfully, “No interna! 


program can wholly successful until 
public fear based false ideas about 
the disease corrected,” 

addition nursing, supervision 
and household management, the daiiy 
duties the Sisters here today are many 
and varied. There biochemist Sister 


are enthusiastic rooters for the 
team soft ball games and are always 
hand the various benefit bazaars 
and spend generously they play chuk- 
a-luk and other games. They arrange 
picnic suppers and enjoy outdoor par- 
ties under “The Oaks” special oc- 
required that the Daugh- 
ters Charity for all people: white, 
black, red, yellow and brown. Nowhere 
the the Sisters fulfill their 
high ideals service better than 
Carville. 


Please address mail 
THE STAR 
Carville, La. 
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The Man Who Bucked Fate 


Fifty Years Hansen’s Disease and Laughed Off 


From New Orleans Daily, Dec. 26, 
1907: “Shades Baron Munchasen! 
Memories Gulliver and Hans Ander- 
son! Are the beautiful products their 
imaginative grandeur eclipsed 
one the inmates Indian Camp? 
Perhaps not, but George Pepalou, 
patent medicine vendor, his claims 
for wonderful cure for leprosy shows 
himself genius for mental man- 
ufacture that bids fair give the an- 
cient chroniclers hard run for their 
money. Though apparently suffering 
from leprosy, Pepalou claims have 
discovered herb which 
cured him, and that has certificates 
that effect from medical men high 
standing California and Arizona.” 


Thus properly heralded, 
many aliases returned for the 
time Indian Camp Plantation. 
euphemistic title which the 
was known. Good old 
and greyed beyond his forty odd years 
(odd years good), bit top heavy 
face, would have rated more than 
passing glance even without the fasci- 
nation wrought the grotesque con- 
trast his eyes: One constantly gleam- 
ing with the coruscation the born 
raconteur, the other glassy and white 
years blindness had left it. The palm- 
ist’ dictum is: “The right hand 
you are, the left hand you make 
it.” Now, one who sees ebony and 
ivory something other than black and 
white, would apply that dictum 
alou’s orbs: The blank eye repesenting 
what life might have been for man 
treated since his seventh year for Han- 
sen’s disease; while the roving, twink- 
ling, laughing eye exemplified what 
made it. When Fate hits man 
squarely, can make him 
martyr fool, Pepalou adjusted his 
cap and bells with infinite finesse. Bet- 
ter men than have 
learned that, 

the only wear, 

The only fabric that will bear 

Time’s touch, turn Fate’s frown 

away.” 

One the original contingent 
seven patients forming the nucleus 
the Colony, Pepalou regarded some- 
times with the pride founder, more 
often with the critical view 
gruntled son. But always was home 
him, and though his unauthorized 
disappearances were all too frequent 
his periods absence were never pro- 
longed. Was Pepalou born opportun- 


Sisfer Catherine Sullivan 


ist? not, Fate fashioned him into one, 
for where could man “with genius 
for mental manufacture” more yeo- 
manry service than within the circum- 
scribed limits the Colony, where 
the pre-radio and good roads day, vis- 
itor was rarity, new patient 
event, absconding adventure, and 
funeral social function? 

From his own accounts, every day 
Pepalou’s sojourns the “outside 
world” was filled with 
penings. This “cure,” for example: 
“Boys, was hiking over the Arizona 
hills; tired was, dead beat. Wondered 
hadn’t best just give 
the use? Then seen purty little plant 
growing all over the rocks; couldn’t take 
eyes off it. set down, got 
fingering the thing, got smelling it. 
‘Look chew two. Boys, that cnew 
something Old Yes sir, 
the doctors been looking Warm- 
of, but decidedly 
some hunters had gathereu 
stove and lived that herb tea tor ten 
days. Boys, was well man when 
that cabin. Look arms—not 
could that Pepalou ever had 
sore, but that was neither here nor 
there.) the point 
working his fingers 
back these dead fingers.” ques- 
tion how gathered “whole 
the marvelous herb, with 
“dead was not “And 
here’s old Pepalou back clear every 
one you Indian Camp, and let ’em 
turn their ostriches here like they 
said they was when they fixed for 

ihen, there was the 
episode” which took place—always ac- 
cording Pepalou—in San Antonio. 
Movies were just getting start 
and the common procedure was for 
nickelodeon open downtown 
street and run continuous perform- 
ances from A.M. P.M. Pepalou 
secured job ticket-taker with such 
concern, but again his smpathy for 
his fellow sufferers proved his undoing. 
been there long, boys, before 
noticed one our own, just passed 
him few tickets and told him use 
his dime for chaulmoogra oil. kept 
watching around nev- 
believe how many there was. But 


they spoiled all; fifty-three come 
along one evening—yes, sir, fifty- 
three—old Pepalou counted ’em hisself. 
passed ’em all, but the manager got 
the cops after for it—so here am, 
back again, boys,” 

Pepalou’s memory became sharpened 
with the passing time and those 
patients who might have corroborated 
contradicted his stories. His inven- 
tion set false teeth from melted 
phonograph plates (That was back 
the days wax cylinders) and 
teeth was classic. “Fine teeth they was 
couldn’t talk nor eat nor 
sleep with ’em.” Another 
evolved right the Colony from rattle 
snake which caught 
barehanded—was lost science through 
the diminution rattlers. His saving 
patient’s life adopting new 
form artificial respiration which con- 
sisted alternately sitting and ris- 
ing from the patient’s chest during 
entire night was told with attention 
details which left one bit dazed. 

Seriousness tinged Pepalou’s life 
the approach his fifty-seventh birth- 
day. lad seven when first took 
the gauntlet that Hansen’s disease 
cast down, sensed that the end 
the joust was sight. Fifty years—the 
journey had been long and merry 
one, the merriment had the ring 
the synthetic, Pepalou would never ad- 
mit it. Even now, would for the last 
time lilt with his old ardour. 


One morning, shortly before his fifty- 
seventh birthday, with elaborate casual- 
ness approached one the Sister- 
nurses, newspaper hand, and called 
her attention florid account the 
golden jubilee celebration New Or- 
leans couple. The Sister, not getting 
any special import, agreed with Pepa- 
that was “quite something.” “But 
said argumentatively, “ex- 
actly anything uncommon. Fact is, lots 
folks stick out lots things for fifty 
years—being married, holding job, 
even (with apologetic cough for the 
personal reference) being Sister like 
you. But now me,” with change in- 
flection which showed was really 
stride, reckon got record never 
beat nor equaled, Fifty years, come 
birthday next month, I’ve been fight- 
leprosy. Yes sir, him and been 
steady year and year out. Looks like 
long, though, old Pepalou’s going 
the mat.” dramatic pause which 
his audience—for number patients 
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Our patient population has always 
predominantly the Roman 
faith, but doubt that many 
them know that the first Catholic 
Chapel this community was former 
slave cabin. The first priest stationed 
here was Father Colton, 1905, The 
Daily Picayune (forerunner 
New Orleans 
headed drive raise funds for the 
erection new Catholic Chapel here. 
Dr. Isadore Dyer, though not Catholic 
himself, contributed $1,000 the fund. 
The Picayune raised over $7,000 for the 
building. Dr. Bloom, then con- 
nected with the New Orleans Charity 
Hospital, purchased the first organ 
1897 and even better one 1912 for 
the second chapel, which had been ded- 
icated Archbishop Blank 
Father Keenan was the pastor and old- 
timers have told his going hunt- 
ing and playing ball with the boys. 

The Sacred Heart Chapel 
that know today was dedicated 
1934 Archbishop Shaw, Ro- 


One-third the patient population 
usuaily non-Catholic and matter 
what denomination they represent the 
majority them attend services the 
Protestant Chapel our community, 
The white stucco chapel that they at- 
tend was built some twenty-three years 
ago the American Leprosy Missions, 
Inc., with headquarters New York. 
The Public Health Service re- 
sponsible for the construction houses 
worship, but permitted both chapels 
built government land. The 
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Protestant 


1907 


manesque architecture, 1936, 
and Mrs. Phelan, Beaumont, 
Texas, donated the beautiful altar 
Italian marble. Back the altar 
inlaid mahogany reredos adorned with 
hand carved medallions, one side 
representing the Coat Arms the 
Archbishop New Orleans and the 
other side the Coat Arms the 
Catholic Extension Society. the cen- 
ter this reredos life size hand 
carved wooden crucifix which was im- 
ported from Italy. The choir loft 
equipped with fine pipe organ. Funds 


the this Chapel were 


various organizations the 
Catholic Church, notably the Catholic 


‘Church Extension Society and the Car- 


ville Chapel Guild. 

have been many priests who 
have served here but the beloved Ab- 
bott Paul Schaeuble, O.S.B., who spent 
years this post, was chaplain 
the time the present chapel was 
cated. Father Paul now retired and 
lives St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, 


American Missions responsible for 
the Protestant work here, and addi- 
tion the chapel also constructed 
home the grounds for the chaplain 
and his family. 

worship services were held 
room that after the construction 
chapel was converted into reading 
room. the early years, ministers from 
nearby towns came here conduct re- 
ligious services. Later, resident chap- 
lains were assigned the post the 
American Missions. The late Rev. Amos 
Boyd spent fifteen years here chap- 
lain, Clifton Rash, Des Moines, 


served ten years, and the present 


chaplain, Carl Elder, has been here 


‘three years this writing. Quartered 


the station, Chaplain and Mrs. Ei- 
der frequently have 
house guests. These visits familiarize 
those,, who are furlough from the 
field just going out for the first time, 


Chapel 


1934 


Louisiana. will celebrate his 92nd 
birthday next February 13. Father Ed- 
ward Boudreaux, who has spent the last 
four years here, being transferred 
another parish this article goes 
press. 


The Carville Catholic Chapel Guild 
New Orleans has been active the 
support the chapel from the early 
days this community. Mrs. George 
Davis, president, (above) general 
favorite among the patients and she 
spends part her time each trip 
visiting with handicapped patients, 


with Hansen’s disease and its care and 
treatment this hospital. 

Chaplain Elder has placed his Le- 
gion membership with our local 
Spann Post 188, and his wife belongs 
the local Unit 188. Elder also 
active member the local Point Clair 
Lions Ciub this community. The 
ders are vibrant part our commun- 
ity life—an indispensible tie between 
this and other communities, They de- 
vote their time and energies speak- 
ing privately clubs and church 
groups, everywhere, about our lives 
and our community. They encourage 
groups visit here; then tour them 
through the institution that they will 
have the right attitude toward the hos- 
and the patients. Every patient 
feels that the Elders have aligned them- 
selves with our battle against prej- 
udice the public toward Hansen’s 

—(continued page 
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Ante-Bellum Mansion 


the site was chosen Adjutant Gen- 
eral Allen Jumel New Orleans, 
member the board, who owned 
sugar estate Point Clear, and whose 
owned the estate, Ravenswood, 
which adjoined the Camp plantation, 

Gov. John Parker 1920, under 
Act the general assembly, sold the 
institution the United States govern- 
ment for use national hospital un- 
der the Public Health Service. Law- 
rence Fabacher and Guy Knoblock 
were president and secretary the 
board control the colony that 
time, and the act was passed before 
Semmes Walmsley, notary public for 
Orleans parish the time, (Mr. Walm- 
sley later became Mayor New Or- 
leans.) 

However, inhabitants that 
part the state still “Old Indian 
Camp plantation,” which has some 
cases been metamorphized into 
eral Camp plantation” 
ords the Plaquemine courthouse 
show that the Houmas village accounts 
for the origin the name, which has 
nothing with General Robert 
Camp. 

—Adapted from feature article 
Clair Gueymard,in the Baton Rouge 
Morning Advocate, August 23, 1926. 

Our postoffice substation today 
known Point Clair. The French word 
for 


Our Community 


body allow the men and women 
become acquainted. Sad relate, the 
dance got off slow start, girls hung 
back afraid lift their eyes the pres- 
ence men and the latter, turn, 
were too timid ask for the dances. 
From the beginning time was in- 
tended that members the opposite 
sex should attracted each other 
the ice had thaw. The dance ended 
with acrowded floor and group 
folks. Old timers tell that didn’t 
take two weeks for romances 
som all over the place. 


The change next importance 
the removal the walls was the 
the first checks for employed patients 
who for years had been working for on- 
their room and board. can weil 
imagine the prosperous feeling pa- 
tients able order new clothes from 
the mail order catalogs. This must have 
been like boom town for while. 

The hall, where the first 
dance was held, later became the recrea- 
tion building and the area that was 
formerly the hospital laboratory was de- 
voted the patients’ Canteen. The in- 
tricate maze walks, that existed 


early years here, remained until the 
construction our present buildings 
and straight walks. 

The beauty our grounds and build- 
ings today bear resemblance 
the slave cabins over run with weeds 
and briars 1894. The entrance at- 
tractive contrast the broken down 
wooden gate former years. fact 
when visitors are told that the Admin- 
istration building, near the entrance, 
the original plantation mansion, they 
seem doubt us, It, too, thing 
beauty again probably was one 
hundred years ago when was con- 
structed bricks made slaves living 
the plantation. 


Man Who Bucked Fate 


had gathered around the 

wonder now,” went wheed- 
lingly, “if ain’t entitled some sort 
celebration? would one grand 
little touch off, and something you ain’t 
going have repeat very often. The 
dining room,” now musingly, “all done 
yellow trimmings, and big gold 
cake front old Pepalou with 
‘Many happy returns’ it.” 
laughed his throaty chuckle 
day was won. 


Pepalou had his golden celebration 
which the entire Camp joined heart- 
ily. Seated before huge cake, thick 
with yellow icing, and flanked gifts, 
large and small, all wrapped the ap- 
propriate color, received graciously 
the felicitations offered him. The af- 
fair was Pepalou’s beau geste life. 
was the other way 


Very shortly thereafter, the great 
change from State Federal adminis- 
tration took place. Things moved too, 
too fast for the veteran patient. had 
spirit rejoice strange and intri- 
cate laboratory fixtures—he 
dental clinic, with its gleaming chrome 
end porcelain, disheartened man who 
from melted phonograph plates and 
pigs’ teeth had evolved dentures. The 
radio cramped his style. 

the end, was diabetes, not 
sen’s disease, that gave the coupe 
grace. foot darkened ominously, and 
the doctors decreed amputation. Pepa- 
lou submitted with surprising and 
heartbreaking meekness. amputa- 
tion was performed, and though 
lived, perfectly rational and conscious 
for forty-eight hours following, re- 
fused speak evince the slightest 
sign interest. 


Straight ahead, through, around and 
over Time his eyes looked, neither 
them blank now, for they had attained 
fourth dimensional view. 


about his bed, awed, uneasy. would 
have given lot have him tell 
what saw; but he, spendthrift 
words all his life, vouchsafed now, 
not one. And presently, with last in- 
scrutable look life, Pepalou turned 
his face the wall and died—which 
was well for man may die gallantly 
with his face the wall with his 
back it—if you know what mean. 


Those Early Days 


first appeared THE STAR (Sept. 
1948) under the caption “Pioneer Day: 
Carville.” Williams died her 
home New Orleans August 17, 
1949. last visit this hospital was 
the evening July 16, 1949, for 
ceremonies dedicating 
furnished new club lounge. that oc- 
casion, Mrs, Williams had the happy 
satisfaction realizing again that Cai- 
ville had indeed been “put touch 
with the outside world.” The ceremon- 
were attended Consul Generals 
representing three foreign countries, 
Congressman James Morrison, Dr. 
Morris, Vice-President Tulane Uni- 
versity, Mr, and Mrs. John Tims, Jr., 
the (Mrs. Tims 
raised funds furnish the lounge) and 
many other New Orleans’ civic and so- 
cial leaders. 


Chapels 


disease. 


Both Father Boudreaux and Chap- 
lain Elder have worked closely with the 
Administration the hospital all 
matters concern patients and their 
welfare. There has been spirit co- 
operation between the chaplains them- 
selves, and sharing the problems and 
joys their work has brought about 
close friendship between the two men. 
Christmas Eve, Protestant services 
are held bit earlier than the Catholic 
midnight Mass that all who wish 
may attend that beautiful service 
ing the birthday Jesus. 

All this has truly represented the 
mony service between our chaplains. 


BATON ROUGE 
Shop 


Phone 


November- December 


With Christmas coming soon, the an- 
nouncement that Santa Claus has re- 
tired could cause considerable conster- 
nation, But hold everything! The an- 
nouncement affects Carville only, and 
even we, here, are not bad off 
sounds, although are down our 
last Santa Claus, 

For years, Carville has had double 
nothing deal this Santa Claus 
business and not just Christmas Eve 
but the whole year have 
had two Santa Clauses, big Santa Claus 
and little Santa Claus. Now big Santa 
Claus has retired, leaving little Santa 
Claus carry alone. Puzzled? Well, 
was the writer when first heard 
about Carville’s Santa Clauses. fact, 
was bewildered. happened almost 
quarter century ago, but have 
never forgotten the experience and nev- 
will. 


was early March 1931, just two 
three days after arrived the lo- 
cal scene, had been sleeping wretched- 
ly, almost not all, “white nights,” 
but finally one afternoon, right after 
lunch, sank into deep sleep which 
covered all over, thoughts and all, 
like cloak. Into heavy slumber 
stole rich, resonant voice calling out 
again and again the words, 
Claus” “Santy Claus.” suppose 
half-awake but some- 
thing what was going out 
the hall must have penetrated semi- 
consciousness. heard doors open, 
heard the voices other patients the 
house, “Whatcha got for me, Santa 
Claus?” “Did you bring shirts, San- 
Claus?” etc., etc. Was dreaming 
what? This wasn’t Christmas 
sides Santa Claus—the idea! Either 
had gone off rocker perhaps 
hadn’t yet been told the whole truth 
about the place which 
sent. The racket gradually subsided and 
drowsed off again, but this time 
slept fitfully. 


first waking thought later that 
afternoon was—you guessed 
Claus.” was troubled. was all too 
real dream and was too 
tastic real. Only psychiatrist, 
and good one that, might have ex- 
plained befuddlement. 


However, did not take long foi 
Frank Smith, one fellow patients, 
clear the mystery, when cau- 
tiously broached the subject him. 
“Santa Claus? Sure was here this af- 
ternoon. was big Santa Claus. 
packages for you, old boy. asked him.” 
prompted Frank give full ex- 
planation and will never know how 


1954 


Santa Claus Retires 


relieved was. 

The patients wrote then, they 
today, the hospital’s materiel office 
for some their clothing and other 
needs. The requests range from shoe 
strings suits, and from brushes 
laundry bags. There particular 
day the week for delivery. The same 
system still holds today, more less. 
Long, long ago, the patients dubbed 
the two colored men who deliver the 
packages, from the materiel office, big 
Santa Claus and little Santa Claus. Big 
Santa Claus, Willie Williams six 
footer with booming voice match. 
Little Santa Claus Horace Smith, 


4 


4 


Big Santa Claus and his little wagon 


Now, big Santa Claus, Willie Wil- 
liams, the age 70, after years 
service, has retired. came work 
here April 1921, about two months 
after the federal government took over. 
the time his retirement (August 
1954), doctors found big Santa Claus 
extremely good health. Willie 
attributes this the fact that never 
“smoked, drank whiskey 
Willie his own words, and his 
own count, the father “14 head 
ordained minister and now pastor 
the Mt, Bethel Baptist Church the 
village Carville, where has lived 
all his life. The house where Willie 
was born the site today the 
Carville 

When asked what wanted 
parting gift from THE STAR staff, big 
Santa Claus unhesitantly said, new 
Bible.” got it. 

When Willie Williams first came 
work here, was put work with car- 
penters, who were building some houses 
which have since been destroyed. 
was taken off that job and given the 
job personally running 


room the materiel When 
was asked that time was afraid 
the patients, answered, “What 
God wants you have, you will have, 
and felt that the patients needed help, 
other people who were 
though, for says that people used 
behind the levee pass the hospital 
for fear the wind would blow some 
germs their direction. 

For the future, big Santa Claus plans 
carry minister Mt. Bethel 
church, devoting himself spreading 
God’s Word his congregation. 
course, will come occasionally 
see his many friends here, never had 
‘confusion’ with the patients,” big 
Santa Claus said. “They always been 
nice me. Today, the patients ‘got 
live big Santa Claus declared, 
“but the old days, some the pa- 
tients was little hard get along 
with times,” admitted. would 
just smile and about work. 
knew they was downhearted and un- 
happy. father taught pa- 
tient because everyone has different 
disposition,” 
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and Old 
Wrought Grill Work 


scanning through books with pictures Ante-Bellum homes 
Louisiana one invariably notices the ornamental iron work used 
tensively the verandas the early days Louisiana’s history. 
the article carried this issue picturing hack front the old 
mansion (page the iron work distinctly visible, and the orig- 
nal, probably cast Spain. are told that while the specimens 
those long ago days were ordinarily designed New Orleans they were 
actually cast Spain and then shipped Louisiana, 

When our hospital went through its transformation 
ings the all them were designed blend harmoniously with 
the architecture the original plantation mansion, How well this was 
achieved illustrated the beautiful picture “iron lace” casting 
such delicate design shadows that use here. The interesting 
part about this photograph that not taken something installed 
the pre-Civil War days, but rather the veranda the nurses 
residence here, which was completed the early 1940s. The picture 
was taken Sister Hilary Ross the laboratory staff this 
She also loaned the pictures early days here, that have used 
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“In order that (Hansen’s disease) may dealt with successfully compre- 
hensive scale and before any large proportion early cases will come voluntarily 
for examination, there must change the attitude the public toward the 
disease. Any scheme for the control (Hansen’s disease) will depend for 


success educated public opinion.” 


Recommendation World Conference disease) 
Cairo, Egypt, March, 1938 


The medical world classes disease “feebly com- 
municable,” but susceptibility much greater infants and 
young children, and decreases with age, also probable 
that most cases the susceptibility familial. continen- 
tal United States, endemic foci are limited Louisiana, Tex- 
as, and Florida, and California slight extent. Outside 
these states, Hansen’s disease rarely communicated 
contacts that from the public health standpoint might 
considered practically non-communicable disease. This 
statement supported recommendations the American 
Public Health Association (Control 
eases Man, 1950). These APHA recommendations are 
“official” with U.S. Public Health Service. 

The hospital Carville was founded fifty-eight years ago. 
date not single member the medical nursing staff 
has contracted the disease. Doctors and nurses take very 
simple precautions, not comparable with those they would 
take dealing with diphtheria, typhoid, and other com- 
municable diseases. 

Visitors, with the exception children under 13, are ad- 


mitted They are not required take any special pre- 
cautions. 

Patients are permitted visit their semi-annually 

FACTS, based actual experience over long period 
years (the most valid scientific yardstick) furnish indubitable 
proof the remoteness the communicability 
disease. 

Since Hansen’s isolation the bacillus, hundreds at- 
tempts have been made grow artificial media, but 
date none these have met the requirements for 
proof, and all attempted inoculations animals have been 
unsuccessful the same extent. scientist more than 
145 recorded cases has been able infect himself 
human volunteers attempted inoculation the germ. 

* 

THE TRANSMISSION THE DISEASE THE BIG 
PROBLEM Once that determined, the 
year-old practice imprisoning person for life because 
happens sick will done away with. 


Despite the fact that among the many Hansenaria scattered 
throughout the world thousands well workers, religious 
and lay, have been daily association with the patients, the 
incidence infection very small. some these cases rea- 
sonable doubt exists whether the individual acquired 
the infection the Hansenarium. This especially true when 
the infected person native section the country 
where the disease occurs frequently when the disease 
known have existed the family. During its years 
existence, hundreds persons from neighboring communities 
have been employed the Carville hospital plumbers. 
painters, cafeteria help, clerical workers, laboratory techni- 
cians, etc. With but one possible exception native this 
endemic section) not single member the personnel has 
contracted the disease. This remarkable record, consider- 
ing that this hospital located almost within the heart the 
most endemic section one the most endemic states 
the Union, and one would expect more cases develop ‘by 
sheer coincidence. What tuberculosis sanatorium can point 

* * * 

the much publicized case Father Damien, his biogra- 
phers assert that, good father never took any precau- 
tions against infection but lived continuously under unhygien- 
conditions.” His successor, Joseph Dutton, worked 
daily intimate contact with patients for over years with- 
out contracting the disease. 


1874 Armauer Hansen, Norwegian physician, 
announced his discovery the germ generally accepted 
the causative agent the disease. appearance and size 
closely resembles the germ which causes tuberculosis, the 
tubercle bacillus. single organisms impossible tor 
the “laboratory” distinguish between the two germs. 


Hansen’s not included the list reportable disease, 
New York (exclusive New York City) and 
and patients those states are subject restrictions. 
New York City, patients are permitted about 
their usual activities but may not food handlers, take 
care children, nor nurse the sick. 


* 


Eleven states (Ala., Maine, Mass., Mich., Minn., N-H., 
N.J., N.D., Pa., and W.Va.) have requirements ex- 
cept reporting. General regulations for control communi- 
cable diseases, however, may invoked. Mass., Mich., and 
N.D. specifically have “no restrictions” regards isolation 
patients. 


man woman may remain perfect physical health 
for years after contracting Hansen’s disease. Half the pa- 
tients now Carville could sit unnoted any social gather- 
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ORY LESSON 


use made the labors past ages, the world must 


remain always the infancy 
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